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PREFACE 



The small work here offered to the public owes its 
origin, in some measure, to the latter portion of a series 
of Essays, which appeared during the years 1841 
^d 1842, in the Weekly Messenger, under the 
genersd caption of the Heidelberg Catechism. The 
publication was called forth by the occasion of the 
}ate Centenary of the German Reformed Church in 
this country ; and was designed, to serve the object 
of that celebration, in the w^y of bringing home 
to the consciousness of the Church, in popular form, 
an imperfect sketch at least of her own history and 
constitution, as unfolded in Europe first and afterwards 
on this side of the Atlantic, There was an earnest 

m 

icall at the time for the whole, in the form of a separate 
volume. It has been judged best not to comply with 
this request ; but it seemed important, at the same time, 
to throw into a more permanent form so much at least ^ 
of the articles in question as had respect to the direct 
history of \k\» Catechism itself. This is now done in 
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the present publication ; which however is not a reprint 
simply, to any extent, of what was previously pub-» 
lished, but in all respects another work, in which the 
old material is taken up, with the addition of a good 
deal that is new, into a much more thorough and com^ 
plete form. 

The series of Essays in the Messenger was pre- 

faced, Dec. 9, 1840, with a short introduction, in which 

occurs the following passage, worthy for various rea-. 

fM)ns to be repeated in this place. 

" The whole is intended to be a contribution to the 
celebAtion of our Centenary Year, One great object 
of this observance, it seems to me, should be to make 
the Church properly acquainted with herself, by con-* 
necting in her consciousness as far as possible the 
present with the past. We need, not only to look 
back on our history, as it belongs dsiring the last hun- 
dred years to this western continent, but jto follow it 
still farther back, to its commencement in the old 
w<Neld.. We need to feel that we have a bi^ ^tcMry, as 
old and as honorable to say tIieT.easi as ihaTof any 
other Protestant denomination ; embodying a vital 
spirit of its own ; enshrining principles and idew, 
which are worthy of being cherished by us, as a pre- 
cious legacy, through all coming time. The more we 
can be brought to commune familiarly and freely with 
the spirit of the Reformation, as it wrought mightily in 
the deeds, and uttered itself powerfully in the words, of 
our ecclesiastical ancestry, the better is it Hkely to be 
with us in all respects at the present time. In every 
com^munity, whether it be religious or civil, it is of 
immense account to keep a firm hold in this way on 
the original life of tine organization, by which it ejiiste \ 



M ftr M tfaM detfervisfl. to W loAfid upon «r wMomomhi 
and souncL Reverencs fbr the past*-<i history worthy 
of behig cherished and honored, and a disposition to do 
IHidl homage to its aullionty — - may b« osgardeift as »it 
iodiBpensable ceadition of dXi spiritual gre^taess. In 
the affairs of religion, this inward sentiment of sympa- 
thy and union with the life iyf other ages is specia^y 
important ; and all that tends to make it active, should 
be carefully and religiously encouraged, in opposition 
|o crery form of opinio* or pTaetie«, whieh by a vain 
affectation of improvement,, would impair the force' of 
so sacred an association. Let us have progress, by all 
means ; but let it be progress upwards , within the 
sphere of the original life of the Church itself, as a tree 
unfolds itself in growth ai)d is the san^e tree stiU ; not 
progress outwards, by which the life of the past, to- 
gether with its form, is renounced, and "another gos- 
pel" introduced in the room of the old." 

It has not beeii considered necessary to accompany 
the text of the work, from page to page, with particular 
references to the authorities, which have been made 
use of in its compilation, I may state here, in a 
general way, that I stand indebted for facts mainly to 
H. S. VAN Ai,pen's GescKichte und Literatur des 
Heidelberg* schen Katechismus, the Sind volume of 
Planck's Oeschichte der protestantiscken Theohgie, 
and several articles in the large JSncyclopmdie der 
Wissenschirften und Kuenste now in course of public 
cation by Ersch and Grubir. Other less co^sidera-t 
ble helps it is not necessary to mention. Altino's 
Historia Ecclesim Palatini, Lenf ant's LHnnocence 
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thetishe Geschichti der JRrformirten AfrcAe, and 
other works in relation to the general subject which it 
would have been desirable to consult, have unfortu- 
nately not been witlpn my reach. 

Such as it is, the work is now committe4 to the 

Church, with the prayer that it may seyve, under God'9 

blessing, the interest of a sound church feeling, within 

its communion. 

J. W. N. 
Mercersburgf Febmary 1847. 
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I. INTRODUCTION. 
The Rrformaiion. LtUher. The two Confession. 
Reformed Church. Symbolical books. Heidelberg 
Catechism. 

The Rbforhation may be re^rded, in one view, 
M an entirely new life in the history of Christtanity. 
More deeply considered however, it will be found to 
stand in the closest living connection with this same 
history, as it had been regularly developed in the bo* 
som oi the Catholic Church for centuries before. It 
fonned no absolute rupture with the old life of the body 
bearing this title ; on the contrary, it was only its true 
and legitimate continuation, through the vast convulsive 
crisis which threatened at the time its total dissolution. 
In no other light can it be vindicated as the work of God. 

Thus viewed, its origin is not to be referred to any 

particular man or men. Not with Luther or ItJSvmnA^ 

nor with the great age itself even to which they be* 

longed, can it be said, strictly speaking, to have tak^i 

its start. The Middle Ages formed its womb. Through 

long centuries, the life of the Church had struggled 

previously towards this grand magnificent issue. The 

sixteendi century was but <'the lulness of time," for^ 

die re&elatton of a process, which was before hidden 

indeed from the world, but had long wrought mightily 

nev«*theles8 as a mystery of God, in the direction of 

the very result which was now reached. It was the 

life of the Chtirch then* as a whole, which, by the help 

of God's Spirit, gave birth to the Reformation, as a new 

' 2 
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form of existence with which it had been pregnant for 
ages before. Luther and the other Reformers, with 
all their activity in furthering the work, were them- 
selves in one sense the product of its power ; being 
comprehended in fact in the general movement over 
which they seemed to preside, as a resistless world 
force^ which they were insufficient either to fathom or 
control. They did not make the Reformation. - The 
Reformation made titem. 

We find accordingly a sort of simultaneous outbant 
of the same great work in different lands, that makes it 
difficult to say precisely where it took its rise. The 
movement in Switzerland stood in no connection* ex- 
ternally, at first, with the movement in Germany ; and 
in some sense its presence in both these countries might 
seem to have been anticipated by the open action of the 
same general power in France. The proper cradle of 
the Reformation indeed was Germany ; and its central 
personality, beyond all doubt, is presented to our view 
in the colossal figure of Martin Luthkr. But die 
work was not bound to. him, in any way, as a whc^. 
In France and Switzerland in particular, its course was 
altogether separate and free. 

The movement from the b^inning, was in a general 
view one and the same. It included in itself however 
two different ground tendencies, which, starting asunder 
at the very outset, came finally to a full opposition, and 
so, resolved themselves into two distinct communions 
or confessions. Hence, to characterize these divergent 
intera^, the great denominational titles Lutheran and 
Reformed. 
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This divbion sprang immediately from the sacrameH- 
tal question ; especially as concerned with the point of 
Christ's presence in the holy eucharist. But the differ* 
ence which here came into view, may he said to have 
affected the theory of christian doctrine throughout It 
shows a most poor and superficial way of thinking, to 
look upon the sacramentahan controversy of the six** 
teenth century, as something only externally or acci- 
dentally related to the proper life of Protestanti8m-~«n 
arbitrary, isolated difficulty, created by the caprice of 
superstition simply, or mere bliiid self-will. To the 
religious consciousness of the time, the question stood 
intertwined with the entire scheme of the gospel, and 
was felt to reach out, in its bearings and consequences, 
to the farthest limits-of Geology. Howerer then we 
may deplore the unhappy strife, we have no right to 
denounce it as unreasonable and wrong. It was un- 
avoidably necessary, in the circumstances of the age. 
The question was in no sense factitious or supereroga- 
tory. It lay ^tually and broadly present in the reli* 
gious movement of the period itself, whether men might 
choose to regard it or not. To have smothered it, or 
thrust it aside, as an interest of small account, would 
have been to betray the cause of truth, and wrong the 
whole work of the Reformation. There might have 
been controversy indeed, without a formal rupture of 
the Church. But this was hardly to be expected, in 
the case of an agitation so earnest and deep. Where 
two sides of a vital, fundamental truth, thus fall asunder 
for the understanding, it seems to be in general neces- 
sary, that the difference should be pushed out to the 
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poktt of a full formal oontradictioii, before the way can 
be opened for ;a £inai reconciliation, in which proper 
juatiee may be secured to the rights of bolh. 

The origin of the Reformed Churchy as distinguished 
from the Lutheran^ is sometimes traced to the person 
of Ulrich Zitinoli, the illustrious Reformer of Zurich, 
who led the way in the spiritual emancipation of 
Switzerland. This view however is in no proper 
sense correct* His relation to the Reformed Church 
historically, is not at all parallel with that of Lij^tiibb * 
to the body distinguished by his name. He occupies 
indeed a very prominent position in its history, as the 
fftther we may say of the Helvetic Reformation, and 
the leading organ at the start of the anti-Lutheran ten* 
dency with regard to the Lord's Supper. In this last 
view however, he was only the centre or nucleus^ 
around which externally the opposition to -Luther's 
doctrine on this subject, was first brought to take shape 
and form ; while at the same time, the Reformation had 
already begun, we know, to reveal itself in France, 
under the same general character, without any depen- 
dence on him whatever. The Protestant movement, 
as such, included in its very nature, the Reformed ten- 
dency as well as the Lutheran ; and it prevailed ac-* 
cordingly, under this complexion, in certain sections of 
the Church, from the beginning, irrespectively of aU 
direct hostile reference to the opposite system. ~ In this 
way, the Reformed Church appeared in different parts 
of the christian world at the same time, simultaneouly 
with the rise of the Lutheran Church. It owes its 
origin to France full as much, to say the least, as it 
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does to Switzerland. It was simply one great leading 
form of the Reformation itself, which in the nature of 
the case could not fail to display its presence, in differ* 
ent directions, in full parallel with the other great form 
of it, in every part of its progress. The man, who 
beyond all others unquestionably, in the sixteenth een* 
tury, contributed to give solid form and character to the 
Church, under this aspect, was John Calvin, the foun- 
der of the Reformed faith in 9 Geneva, StiU Calvin is 
not to be considered the father properly of the Reformed 
Church. It existed as a distinct interest, before he 
appeared on the stage of the Reformation ; and with all 
his vast influence, his theological system never became 
universally predominant in its communion. 

The Reformed Church acquired its distinctive tide 
first in France ; not with any reference of course to the 
Lutheran Protestantism of Germany, which was re* 
garded as in all material respects one and the same 
interest; but in opposition wholly to the Church of 
Rome, against whose exclusive pretensions it claimed 
to be the true Church of Jesus Christ, now purged from 
the errors and abuses under which the truth had been 
previously so long oppressed. It was simply the 
Catholic Church Reformed. Afterwards however the 
title as transferred to the Church in Switzerland, and 
then to other countries, came to be distinctive particu- 
larly of that part of the Protestant world, which refused 
to be called Lutheran, By assuming this last name, 
the body thus denominated, divided itself openly from 
the other Confession ; which was thus left in exclusivB 
possession of the original general appellation, the j?e« 
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formed Church ; and this became acccurdin^y thenee- 
forward a technical title, carrying in it a reference to 
Lutheranism on the one hand, as well as to RoBianism 
on the other. 

Under this general title was -comprehended, in the 
sixteenth century, the national Protestantism, not only 
of Switzerland and France, but of the Netherlands 
also and Scotland and England. The same faith sub- 
stantially, became triumphantly established after a short 
J. time, in the German Palatinate ; and in the end it pre- 
■ vailed extensively in other parts of Protestant .Greraia- 
ny also, in competition with the other Confession. 

ZtTiNOLi commenced his ministry in Zurich, in the 
year 1519. The work, of reformation went forward 
afterwardr- rapidly , under his influence. As early as 
1525, all was thoroughly Protestant. Bern, Basel, 
Schafhausen and St. Gall, soon followed in the same 
course; and before the death of Ztjinoli, y^YiO was 
slain in battle, A. D. 1531, more than half the Helve- 
tic confederacy had become Reformed. Geneva threw 
off the authority of Rome, in 1535. Here Calvin, 
who had been forced to retire from his native France 
by persecution, found himself constrained to settle the 
following year; and through the vast force of his 
character, Geneva soon became the acknowledged cen- 
tre of the entire Reformed Church. The first national 
Synod of the French Protestant Church was held at 
Paris, in the year 1559. About the same time, the 
Reformation became fully established in England, by 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth to the throne. Scot- 
land soon after threw off the yoke of Rome, under the 



giiidftiiee <tf John Knox.. Thmugh longf yeus of eivii 
war, the Church of Holiuid aceompiithed finally the 
sane freedom. The Palatinate, previously I^theran, 
passed over to the Refonned faith, A. D. 1560. 

Th^se difTereat seetions of the Reformed Church 
were regarded, in the be^puuiiiig, as one and ike same 
Confesskm. They were not however, like the Lutt^r> 
an Ohureh, ))ound together by subscription to a common 
ereed. With an independent oiganization, eadi nation- 
al branch of the general body had its own eeclesiasti* 
eal ataaidards. Hence a variety of Confessions and 
Cafeechisnui ; which serve strikingly however, by their 
general agreement, to attest the substantial unity of the 
ftith to which they owe their existence. 

The Firtt Cof^e$8um of Basel, supposed to be the 
production origini^y of CBooukKPAnnni, was published* 
A. D« 1G34. The Second Confession of Basel, knowk 
eomm^S^ as the Urst HeiveUc Ckmfestian, made itsi 
appearance in 1586* under the sanction of a general* 
ecclesiastical convention representing . all Protestant 
Switzerland. The Gallic Confession was formed by 
an assembly of delegates from the Reformed churches 
of France, held at Pahs, in the year 1659. Widi the 
reli^outf revolution of 1560, wa» introduced in Scotland 
tbe Old Scotic Coftfession. The Belgic Confeuaion 
became public in the Netherlands in 1562. In this 
same year, the Thirty Nine Articles of the Church of 
England, (a modification of the system previously pro- 
jected in the reign of Edward VI. by Cranmsr and 
RiPLBY,) were clothed with formal symbolical authori* 
ty. The Second Helvetic Confession^ drawn up by 
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Hbmay BuLUMosit in Ihe year IMS, baeame of esti^ 
lished general force for Switserland A. D. 1566. Tlie 
Weatmimsttr d^eiHon belongs to the middle of tke 
following century. 

Along with theee Confeenons, vatioas CaieehismSf I 
laiger and **nqtHf»»r appeared on all ndea, as rnlea umI 
helps for religious instruction. These it is not neees«' 
sary to notice in, detaiL Among odiers, an emoeUeniC 
Catechism was composed for the use of ihA Chureh in 
Geneva by Calvin. It appeared ^in the 
guage A. D. 1541, and four years later in aLalin 
lati<m by the author. It surpaaaed deddecfiy aU pve^ 
viouB calechisms in the Reformed Churdi, and soon 
acquired a widely extended credit. Beza styles it an 
admirable work ; and tells us, that it was so hif^y 
approved even in foreign lands, as to be not only trans* 
lated into the principal living tongues^such asGemady 
English, Scotch, Belgic, Spanish, but honored besides 
with versions into Greek and Hebrew ; the first by the 
celebrated printer Robert SUphtmej and ^Mrlnslby 
Jmmanuel Tremeliiua. 

Still more important however than this formtdafy, 
for the Reformed Church as a whole, was the niiMnera<^ 
ble Catechism of the Palatinate, or die Hbiael- 
BBRo Catechism; which appeared in the year 1569> 
and soon won for itself a sort of universal authority in 
the Church, that no similar system has since been Me 
to supplant. Its relation to the Reformed Chureh was 
soon allowed to be parallel, in this respect, with that of 
the venerable Catechism of Luther to the Lutheran 
Church ; a distinction not admitted before, in favor 
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evmm of the Cateehinn of Geneva* Heace it is denomi* 
naied Mi IxmiM the Unarmed CcOeekimn^ as repireaeiitiiif, 
by geiwvalaieknowiedgmeiitt the faith of the entire eoni' 
mniuon, distinguiahed by the same title in ihe aixteendi 
oenlnry. It is drach more indeed than a Catechism, in 
<the on&iaiy sense ; being so construoted as to senrey 
at the same time, the purpose of a full ehureh Confes- 
nan. It stands forth accordingly with special promi- 
nence, not only among the Catechisms, but among the 
Mgular Confessions also, of the period to which it be- 
longs. In diis view, it holds, we may say, die 'very 
kl§hest distinction. If the question be arited, which 
among all the symbolical books that have appeared in 
the Reformed Church, has the best claim to be regarded 
in the light of an escumenical or general symbol ; the 
aaswer must be given undoubtedly, that it is the Hei* 
ddbeig Catechism. 

Such we find to be, in fact, the dear judgment of 
history itself. Though formed originally for ihe use 
of a particular territory only, the Catechism proved to 
be a true and happy exposition of the faith of the Re- 
formed Church in general ; and in a short time accor* 
dingly, it came to be recogmzed and honored as such, 
all over Europe. Where it was not exalted formally 
to the rank of a symbolical book, it was at least invested 
with the highest credit, as a work embodying in the 
most approved form, the doctrines of the Church at 
large. The authority of the prince under whose direc- 
tion it was prepared, was sufficient indeed to bring it 
into general use in the Church of the Palatinate ; but 
this authority could have no force beyond these limits. 
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Its favorable reception in other lands could be owing 
only to its own intrinsic- worthy and the ready ooncur- 
renee in its doctrine^sand spirit, which it met with from 
the Reformed Church in every direction. It was re- 
eeived indeed with a sort of universal homage, as an 
ornament to the creed which it Mras felt so well to re* 
present. Switzerland, France, Scotland and England, 
josBed in testifying towards it their admiration and 
respect. It was translated for the use of schools and 
churches in Hungary. It became the basis of religious 
instnietion, for the Reformed Church generally in Ger> 
many* In the Netherlands it was clothed with the fai^ 
est authority, in being made to constitute, along with tiie 
B^gic Confession, the national nde of faith. Finally 
by the Synod of Dort, the general council of the entire 
Reformed Church in the beginning of the seventeen^ 
century, it was formally acknowledged and sanctioned^ 
as a fair and proper representation of the Reformed faith 
in aU lands. It became thus in form, to a certain ex* 
tent, Uie accredited standard of the Church as a whole. 

In all this we see the true importance of the Heidel* 
berg Catechism. The relation which it bears' to the 
whole Reformed Church of the sixteenth century, is 
full of interest, and such as may well make it an object 
of special regard in all ages. No other Catechisin or 
Confession comes down to us, under the same broad 
catholic character, or with equal claims, in the view 
now mentioned, to historical attention and respect. 

The history of the Catechism requires, in the first 
place, a brief review of the religious history of the 
Palatinate itself, in the age of the Reformation. 



II. THE PALATInATE. 

Tlie Province. Heidelberg and its UnwerHty. Lu- 
ther at Heidelberg. Fredejrick the Wise. Otho- 
Henry, Frederick the Pious. Confessional agi" 
tations. State of the Ckr^man Church in general. 
£remen. 

The tide Palatinate, (in German Pfalz,) belonged 
formerly to two adjoining provinces of Germany, which 
were distinguished as Upper and Lower.. The first 
(Oberpfalz,) bordered on Bohemia and JS^i^a^na ; the 
other ( Unierpfalz,) was situated on both sides of the 
Rhine, touching on different sides Mayence, Wirtem- 
berg, Baden, Alsace und Lorraine. It is frequendy 
styled the Palatinate of the Ehine $ and in spite of the 
horrible devastations to which it has been subjected in 
different ages, from the ruthless hand of war, is known 
as one of the most fertile and productive sections of 
Germany. Down to the year 1620, the two provinces 
belonged together ; but when the elector, Frederic V. 
was put under the ban of the empire, after the batde of 
Prague, the Upper Palatinate was made over to Bava- 
ria. In consequence of the great changes that took 
place in Europe after the French Revolution, the 
country which formerly constituted the Palatinate on 
the Rhine is now possessed by Prussia, Bavaria, Baden, 
Hesse-Darmstadt, &c. It is not easy of course to ideu* 
tify it, on a modern map. 
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Heideibetg, the ancient capital of the Palatinate,*^ 
eafly became conspicuous in the history of learning, by 
its celebrated university, established about the middle 
of the fourteenth centary. T,he founder of this noble 
institution, to whose influence Germany is indebted for 
io mudi of her cultivation, was the elector JRupert, 
sumamed from the color of his beard the JIM. At 
least forty years were needed, to bring the princely 
enterprize to its completion ; and then large sums were 
sent to Rome, to procure the sanction of the Church in 
its favor. This was granted by a bull of pope Urban 
YI, A. D. 1385» in which Heidelbei^ is declared et^* 
eially worthy, by the salubrity of its air and the iruitful- 
ness of the surrounding country, to become such a 
general fountain of science.t The new university was 
required to conform to the model of the institution at 
Paris, and was endowed also with the same rights and 
privileges. The fostering care of his successors con* 
tinned sid>sequently, to sustain and enlarge the work 
thus happily c<Hnmenced by Rupert. Throughout ^e 
following century, we find, in connection with this uni* 
versity, a wholesome influence at work in the Palatinate, 
in favor of letters and religion ; which, in the midst of 

<■■■■■— H ^»^ !■■! !■■ ^M ■ ■ -- l -.L'' ■!■ - 

*Since 1802, a city of the grand-duchy of Baden; distin- 
guished for its charmingr situation, at the foot of the beaatiful 
Koenigstuhl, and on the left bank of the lovely Neckar, over 
which is a bridge 700 feet long, and from which a most 
superb view extends, between high mountains, over the vaU 
ley of the Rhine, to the Yosges. 

fPrince Rupert's zeal for the university amounted to the 
character of a passion. He was accustomed to speak of it 
as his '^beloved daughter'* and watched over it with a fsther^a 
ears to the end of his life. 



aU advevse agencies, contributed laigeiy, beyond all 
cloubty to the general moTement which ushered in mah* 
eeqoently the i^orious age of the Reformation. 

The decton, Frederick I, and Philip thd Upright^ 
spared no pains to advance the credit of the umveraity* 
Unde^ die generous patronage of the latter, toward the 
close of the ^fteenth centnry, we find in Heidelberg such 
men. as John fVessel, Rtidolpk • Agticola^ the two 
Jiet4chiin$^ Jacob Wvmphelvng^ ^., all warmly devo* 
itod to Ae cause of learning, and powerfully efficient in 
its advancement. 

Philip died in the year 1508, and was succeeded in 
the government by Louis, .the Pacific. 

During this reign, in the year 1518, a general coni- 
vention of the Augustinian monEs was held at Heidel- 
Jbeig. Among others, Martin Luther, the monk of 
Wittemberg, as one of the most distinguished men of 
his order, was summoned to attend. He had shordy 
before, in the case of Tetzel, taken the first step in the 
great work of the Reformation, and was now fast be* 
ooming an object of earnest attention to all Europe^ 
His friends used their influence to prevent him firomunr 
dertaking the journey ; for it was felt generally, to in- 
volve no inconsiderable risk of his personal safety. He 
considered it his duty however to go ; and under Ute 
iprotection of a warm letter of recommendation address- 
ed by the elector of Saxony to the elector of the Palati" 
nate, he made his appearance at the appointed time in 
Heidelberg, having performed a good part of his jour*- 
ney on foot. Through the influence of 4Seolampadiu»9 
who was at this time connected with the electoral court. 
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as iiiAtniotor to the young prince, a ikvoraUe iiiiprefl' 
sioB ^ad already been created towards the extraordina- 
ry stranger. He found himself accordingly well receiv- 
ed* On the suggestion of some of the brethren of his 
order, he offered himself to hold a public di«pulatioB« 
on the merit of good works and the value of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy. The discussion attracted great at- 
tention; and the spirit and force with which Ludier 
maintained his views, failed not to produce a deep im- 
pression on the minds of many who were present* 
Among his hearers were found, John (Ecolampadiu»^ 
Martin Bucer^ Ehrhard Schnepf, John Brentz and 
Theobald Billicanf men, whose names appear con- 
spicuous, w ^e subsequent history of the Reformation. 
Luther returned to Wittemberg. But the seed which 
he had been permitted to sow in the Palatinate, remain- 
ed behind, and soon began to reveal its power in the 
way of growth. From this time onward^ such m^nt as 
those whose names have been mentioned, exerted them- 
selves in the work of disseminating evangelical princi- 
T^Abs ; and the cause thus favorably introduced contin- 
ued steadily to gain ground, till it was felt finally that 
the old system of religion was in danger of being en- 
tirely subverted. This led to persecution. Complaints 
were urged so successfully, that the public lectures of 
Luther's Mends were at length altogether prohibited* 
and two of them, Brentz and Billican, were required to 
appear, and answer for their alleged errors, before the 
academical senate and the electoral chancellor ; which 
resulted however in nothing worse than the suspension of 
their lectures. Louis the Pacific, as he was called, de- 



voted mainly it would Mcm ««lninliilg and baikbn|r,did 
not allow himself to be much disturbed with the rrtiffiona 
questions of the time ; while his oonstihitioiial goodness 
of heart rendered him averse to all rigorous measmres 
in the way of persecution. He discovered no particu- 
lar zeal against the new doctrines, and the Reformation 
continued to difitiae itself accordingly like leaveUf from 
Heidelberg as a centre, thioughout theL Palatinate and 
into the adj<Hning territories. 

Louis was succeeded in 1544, by his brother, Fred- 
erick II, the Wise. This prince showed himself de- 
cidedly favorable to the Reformation ; and under his 
auspices, the work immediately began to go forward with 
full power, in a more open way. In Heiddberg indeed, 
the people did not wait for the regular action of the gov- 
ernment. As the mass was being celebrated in the chureh 
of the Holy Ghost, early in the year 1546, the whole 
congregation suddenly struck up the hymn in German : 
** £s ist das Heil uns kommen her." The elector now 
ordered, that the mass should be in future held in the ver- 
nacular language, that the Lord's Supper should be dis- 
tributed in both kin^s, and thatHhe priests should be al- 
lowed to marry. , The unfortunate issue of the war of 
Smalcald, put a full stop indeed, the very next year, to 
the movement thus auspiciously commenced. The so 
called Interim of the emperor, Charles V., was forced 
upon the Palatinate, and along with it came back on6e 
more, in full authority, the errors and superstitions of 
Rome. But God did not suffer the enemies of his 
cause to triumph long. Maurice, of Saxony, became 
unexpectedly the avenger of his country's wrongs, and 
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in 1§U die emperor found himeelf constraiiied, in the 
fsnouB Paeification of Passau, to consent to the r^igiou 
freedom of the German States. 

The next elector, Otho-Henrf, the Magnanunoos, 
1556, showed a still more active zeal in favor of the 
Reformation. Under his administration, the Augsburg 
Confession was fully established in the Palatinate. Old 
superstitions were abolished. A new system of church 
government was introduced. The city of Heidelberg- 
became, in a short time, almost entirely Protestant. 
Warmly devoted besides to the cause of science and 
art, Otho-Henry distinguished his reign also by his 
generous endeavors to improve the university and city. 
^ He was resolved," he said, *' to place the university 
on right footing, if it should cost him his last cent."^ 
Heidelberg was adorned with new magnificence, in the 
way of architecture and sculpture, under his princely 
hand. 

Unfortunately however, the triumph of the Reforma- 
tion brought along with it the seeds of new division. 
Protestantism was itself distracted, by conflicting views, 
and the idea of religious toleration was foreign from the 
genius of the age. The Palatinate included already 
three different parties, ranged under the names of Luth- 



* WhUe yet a yoang man, he purcliafleu. in his visit to 
Palestine, a large number of Greek and Oriental manuscripts 
for the library. The first copy that had been bronprhi to Eu- 
rope of Abulfeda'ft work on geography, he procured at the 
price of 1000 dolUrH. Afterwards, under bis administration, 
great additions were made to it from various (juartrrs: so 
that it became, as the Bibliotheca Palalina, famous through 
all Europe* 
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er, Zuingli, and Calvin, or Melancthon— 4br th«se last 
two were held to be substantially the same, on the 
main question at issue. This of course was in relation 
tp the Lord's Supper, the great central question of the 
sge for the whole Protestant world. The division of 
sentiment was not allowed indeed, during this periodf 
to come to an open rupture. But it was the source of 
lauch unquiet feeling, in a comparatively quiet way ; 
and the elector was subjected to no small embarrassment 
at times, from the sense of its refractory presence. 

Otho;Henry died, A. D. 1559. Few princes have 
been more deserving of respect. Widiout children 
hiniself^ he transmitted his electoral dignity to his cousin 
Fbederick the Third, whose honorable distinction it 
ia to be known in history under the surname of the 

, Under the administration of this prince, the PaUti* 
nate, previously Lutheran, passed over formally to the 
Btfornud Confession. To understand fidly the nature 
of this important change, to which immediatdiy the 
Heidelberg Catechism owes its formation, it is necessa* 
ry to glance at the religious posture of Protestant Ger- 
many in general, at the time it took place. 

The great sacramental controversy of the sixteenth 
century, includes in its history two entirely distinct 
periods. As carried on in the first place between Luth- 
er and the , Swiss divines, with Zuingli so long as he 
lived at their head, it was brought ostensibly to a close^ 
by the memorable Wittemberg Concord, in 1536. This 
was not considered absolutely satHf fU(! iiifjp" indeed, on 

cither side. But men's minds had become weary with 

3 
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contention ; and it was held desirable at all events to 
make the most of a present truce^ where it seemed s6 
difficult to come to a true and lasting peace. The re- 
sult of all, had been undoubtedly moreover a partial 
moderation of extreme views on both sides. It was 
felt, more widely of course than it was expressed, that- 
Luther on the one hand, as well as Zuingli on the 
other, had gone too far ; and that the truth was to be 
sought in a middle position, rather than with either of 
the champions separately considered. Luther probably 
saw himself, that the truce involved some feeling of this 
sort; and this may have had its influence, in the 
effort by which he sought towards the close of his life to 
have the controversy renewed. The effort however 
produced no effect. Ten years after the date of the 
Concord, A. D. 1546, he was taken to his rest. The 
truce still continued. Many flattered themselves that 
it had become in fict, the grave of all former theological 
hostilities. But this expectation was vain. The gen- 
eral difference of the two Confessions had not yet 
been brought to a true inward reconciliation ; and the 
question was too important, to be permanently isacrificed 
to the interests of a mere prudential compromise. It 
might slumber for twenty years ; but it could not al- 
ways sleep. In due time accordmgly, the truce as a 
matter of course came to an end. We niay find much 
to quarrel with, in the spirit of those who led the way 
in the new rupture that followed. The rupture itself 
however was necessary. It lay in the religious posi- 
tion of the age. It belonged of right to the history of 
the Reformation. 
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This second period of the controversy, was' ushered 
in by a sort of trumpet blast on the part of the memora* 
ble Lutheran polemic^ Joachim WissTTttAL, preacher 
in Hamburg ; who felt himself called, in the year 
1552, to sound an alarm throughout Germany against 
the errors of the Swiss Churches, in a special tract 
deroted wholly to the subject. The immediate occa« 
sion of this assault, seems to haVe been the way in 
which some distinguished theologians,' whose standing 
might be counted intermediate or neutral with regard to 
the old controi^iersy, had been led to declare their mind 
on the general subject. Specially prominent among 
these were Peter Martyr and John Calvin. In openly 
expressing their views, they h^d no thought of c^rse 
of provoking controversy. It was not felt probablyi 
^at there was any danger of giving material offence in 
any direction, with the moderate tone of thinking w1ii<^ 
seemed to have become so generally prevalent at the 
time, in the Lutheran Church itself. Calvin had good 
reason to believe, that not only Melancthon, but very 
many others also who belonged to the same communion, 
held in truth the same view substantially with regard to 
the Lord*s Supper that he held himself; and at all 
events, his own view was not something which he had 
now brought forward for the first time. He had held 
it all along in an open and public way ; and had no rea* 
son to anticipate, that it would prove particularly of- 
fensive at this time. The truth was however, the cause 
of WestphaPs displeasure, as well as of the general war 
that followed, lay much deeper than any such outward 
and accidental occasion. There had been, since 1586, 



in the Lutheran Chufch itself, a broad though quiets 
and to a great extent unconscious, falling away from the 
extreme view of the great Reformer. The tenth article 
of the Augsburg Confession had come to be held very 
extensively, in a simply Calvinistic sense* At the 
same time, the spirit of the old orthodoxy was not yet 
by any means extinct. It existed still, under a latent 
character, and as the event proved, in great strength* 
The progress of more liberal Views, naturally served to 
rouse it finally, first to jealousy, and then to open re<- 
sistance. In theae circumstances, it needed no great 
provocation to bring on a war. Westphal was but the 
organ of the interest he represented, in its first show of 
vk^lent reaction against a tendency which was now felt 
to threaten its own life. It was some consciousness of 
this no doubt, that served to inspire him with confidence 
and courage, in the daring responsibility he ventured to 
assume in this case before the christian world. 

The Farrago, as his tract was styled, passed at first 
without notice or reply* Men seemed to pause, in 
anxious suspense, as with the secret feeling that they 
had come to stand on the eve of a great confiict, whose 
consequences no one could calculate or foresee. West* 
phal renewed his attack, the following year, in a second 
publication ; and the year after again, in a third* Cal- 
vin found himself now compelled to take up the pen, in 
self-defence. Gradually the controversy began to as- 
sume a more general character. Other champions ap- 
pear in the field. The true state of the Lutheran 
Church, as a house inwardly divided against itself, 
comes more and more into view. It is . no longer 
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Germany at war with SwiUerland ; but Germany coH' 
vulsed with the elements of discord and division, in her 
own bosom. The whole land is agitated, in every 
direction, 'with the presence of a second sacramental 
war, more terrible than the first, carried on by rigid 
Lutherans and Crypto-Calvinists beneath the conunon 
banner of the Augsburg Confession. By such vast cri« 
tical process, reaching through many long years of 
strife^ were the two great Protestant Confessions con** 
ducted finally to the lull sense of their own original 
difference and' distinction. Lutheranism became com- 
plete im the Form of Concord ; and the fai^ of the Re- 
fonned Chjurch, as exhibited in the several Calvinistic 
Coaf«Bsk)ns which appeared in the ^idst of this contro- 
versy, and particularly we may say as embodied com* 
prehensively in the Heidelberg Catechism, was openly 
aekaovledged in large secdons of Germany, where the 
Reformed Church as such had been previously unknown^ 
A full aecount of these agitations and conflicts, would 
carry us far beyond the limits that belong properly to 
our present design. They form altogether one of the 
most strange ancT interesting chaptens, in the church 
history of the sixteenth century. 

• Thf great point at issue in the controversy, as it now 
stood, was the mode simply of Christ's mystical pres- 
ence in the holy eucharist. The fact of a real commn- 
nication with his true mediatorial life, the substance of 
his body and blood, was acknowledged in general on 
both sides. The rigid Lutheran party however were 
not saJtisfied with this. They insisted on a nearer defi- 
nition of the manner, in which the mystery must be 
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allowed to hold ; and contended for the fonnula, ^^tn^ 
withy and under y'*^ as indispensable to a complete ex- 
pression of Christ's sacramental presence. He must 
be so comprehended in the elements, as to be received 
alon^ with them by the mouthy on the part of all com* 
municants, whether believers or unbelievers. It was 
for refusing to admit these extreme requisitions only, 
that the other party was branded with the title S€tera' 
mentariany and held up to malediction in every direction 
as the pest of society. The heresy of which it was 
judged to be guilty stood simply in this^ that the presence 
of Christ was held to be, afler the theory of Calvin, 
not *'in, with and under'' ^e bread, but only v^h h ; 
not for the mouth, but only for faiih ; not in the flesh, 
but only by the Spirit ; not for unbelievers therefore, 
but only for beUevera* This was the nature of the 
question, that now filled aU Germany with conflagration. 
It respected wholly the mode of Christ's substantial 
presence in the Lord's Supper, not the fact of the mys- 
tery itself. 

The intestine war broke forth first in the city of 
Bremen ; where it soon became very violent, and grad- 
ually involved the wh<^e country in commotion. THie 
immediate occasion of it was furnished by the distin- 
guished preacher, Albert Hardenberg ; a man, who 
stood in &e highest credit for learning and piety, and 
was considered in some respects the main ornament of 
the place to which he belonged ; but who, unfortunate- 
ly for himself, was suspected of being more Reformed 
than Lutheran in his view of the Lord's Supper. It 
was not the least consideration in his prejudice, that 
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he was known to be in regular correspondence with 
Melancthon, as one of his most intimate and con- 
fidential friends. The movement against him was 
eommenced in 1555, by John TYmonn, one of his col- 
leagues in the ministry of Bremen, who now came for- 
ward with great zeal to the assistance of Westphal, in 
his crusade against heresy. The other preachers were 
after some time fully engaged also in the process of 
persecution. Every effort was made to bring the man 
into discredit wi^ the ma^stracy and the people, as an 
enemy of the orthodox Lutheran faith. The pulpits, 
in the end, were made to ring with long loud reproaches, 
hurled upon his head. For years, cotispiracy and 
intrigue knew no rest. Timanii himself died in the 
midst of the controversy ; but his mantle fell upon 
others, who showed themselves well able to supply his 
place. Other cities and states, Hamburg, Lubeck, 
Lunenberg, Saxony, Mecklenburg, Wirtemberg, Den- 
mark, were secretly engaged to interpose their solemn 
mediation in the case, as though the whole Lutheran 
world were brought into reproach and peril by the 
spiritual pestilence so long harbored in the bosom of 
Bremen. In the end, Hardenberg saw himself com- 
pelled to retire. The controversy however was still 
continued, and came to a more favorable result ultimate- 
ly than might have be6n expected. It lasted altogether 
thirteen years, holding the city of Bremen in violent 
disturbance the whole time. 

In close connection with the religious struggle of 
Bremen, so far as its interior history was concerned, 
stands the religious revolution of the Palatinate, which 
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fell like a thunderbolt on tlie ears of Lutheran Germa- 
ny, while that struggle was still in progress. We haye 
seen already, that the elements of distraction were at 
work here also during the reign of Otho-Henry ; aod 
we may now understand more fully, the true ground of 
this difficulty, as well as its proper constitution and 
character. It was no isolated or accidental commotion 
that had thus begun to agitate the life of the Palatinate. 
It was the result simply of that more general agitation, 
with which all Germany at this time was coming to be 
convulsed spiritually to its very centre. The same forces 
which were at violeiit issue in Bremen, and throughout 
the empire, were now revealing themselves in the same 
form in the Palatinate also, to resolve their appointed 
problem. With the accession of Frederick the Pious, 
this problem came to a decision, whose ^orious numu* 
ment is still with im in the Heidelberg Catechism. To 
the history of its origin and formation, we are now 
prepared to direct our attention. 



III. OCCASION OF THE CATECHISM. 

Hesshuss and Klehiz. Response of Melancthon, The 
Palatinate becomes Refortned. General emotion in 
Germany. John Brentz in Wtrtemberg. SttUt- 
gard Synod and Confession. Violent controversy. 
Lutheran principle fully developed, . 

One of the most violent, unsettled spirits of this 
turbulent time, was Thiemann Hesshuss ; rendered 
memorable, if by nothing else, at least by the merciless 
castigation inflicted upon him by Calvin, in' his last 
tract on the Lord's Supper. He was a man of iaordi- 
nate ambition, fond of money, constitutionally intol- 
erant and overbearing ; and withal, whether by con- 
viction or accident, a perfect aealot in the cause of Lu- 
theran orthodoxy. In the year 1558, he was appointed 
-by Otho-Henry, first professor of theology in the uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, and general superintendent of all 
the churches in the Palatinate. Six months however 
had not elapsed, before he had made himself here, as 
in all places where he had lived before, an object of 
very general dislike. In particular, he was drawn into 
strong collision with one William Klehiz, who occupied 
the situation of a deacon at the time in Heidelberg ; a 
man also, it would seem, of most unclerical temper, 
and but little inclined to maintain friendly relations 
with the new superintendent. It soon came between 
them to an open, most violent rupture ; in which the 
sacramental question was made the prominent subject 
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of quarrel. Hesshuss chargea Klebiz with heresy, as 
Openly favoring the Calvinistic view of Christ's presence 
ill. the Lord's Supper, rather than the strict Lutheran. 
The point of his apostacy was found mainly in this, 
that he afi&rmed^the participation of Christ's body in 
tiie Supper to be by faith only, and not by the mouth. 
Hesshuss grew savage in his denunciations ; the more 
so probably, as he could not fail to see that the reigning 
influence around him was on the side of his adversary, 
,and not with himself. In stormful style, sabbath after 
sabbath, he poured forth his indignation from the pul- 
pit, upon the new Arius, as he styled him, (or "Zuing- 
lian devU,") who had made his appearance in the 
Heidelberg church ; not sparing, at the same time, the 
university and the authorities of the city, for their 
supine indiflerence to the portentous evil, that was 
threatening in their very midst the whole Palatinate 
with ruin. Klebiz returned violence for violence. The 
whole city was thrown into commotion. 

It was in the. midst of this tempestuous outbreak, that 
Frederick III. succeeded to the electorate. The mode- 
rate measures he employed, in the first place, to allay 
the strife, proved unavailing. Hesshuss set his authority 
at defiance ; played the pope, in truly frantic style 5 
and proceeded in the end to thunder from the pulpit a 
sentence, first of suspension, and then of excommunica- 
tion, against the deacon Klebiz ; sole.mnly laying it on 
the conscience of the civil government, to expel him 
from the city and state, under pain of the most heavy 
divine judgments upon the whole land. The elector 
interposed again, enjoining on both parties mutual for- 
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bearance and silence, till such time as a proper Synod 
might be convened to examine the whole question* 
The very next time that Hesshuss appeared in his pul- 
pit, he began to rave again in his old style. The elector 
himself came in for a share of his abuse, as an apostate 
from the true faith of the Augsburg Confession. Kle- 
biz felt himself absolved from the duty of silence also, 
by this example of his adversary ; and in this way, 
things were at once as bad as before. 

In these circumstances, the elector found it necessary 
to resort to more vigorous measures. Without farther 
process, Hesshuss and Klebiz were both dismissed from 
office, on one day ; and by this means, the public quiet 
was once more restored. 

Frederick was now made to feel the importance of 
having the subject of this controversy brought to some 
such settlement, in his dominions, as might preserve 
the peace of the country in time to come. He conceived 
the design accordingly of establishing a rule of faith for 
the Palatinate, that should reduce its conflicting views 
to some common measure, to which all might be re-_ 
qpired subsequently to conform. The Augsburg Con- 
fession, it was plain, could not satisfy the wants of the 
case. He had subscribed it himself indeed in good 
faith ; and it was the established Confession of the 
land. But it was not so, in the sense which was put 
upon it by the rigid party, now making so much noise 
in the Lutheran Church. If this was to be taken as 
its true construction, the ^lector felt that he belonged 
inwardly himself to a different creed, and that the same 
thing was true also of the Palatinate generally. It was 
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not difficult for him then of course, to make Up his mind 
in general, with regard to the ecclesiastical position 
which it would be proper to assume, in his new formu- 
lary of faith. ' 

To sustain himself however in the piovement which 
he had in view, he deemed it proper to write to Me- 
lancthon in the first place, for his judgment in relation 
to the difficulty with which he was called to deal i 
knowing well enough beforehand the state of mind in 
which he stood at this time to the theological agitations 
generally, with which he was surrounded. This drew 
forth the celebrated response of Melancthon ; which 
became public soon after, when he had himself descen- 
ded to the grave, and served to involve his memory in no 
small reproach, with the stiff party to whose views it 
Was found to be opposed. . It approved the elector's 
course, iii silencing the sacramental controversy, and 
also his purpose of excluding strife by establishing some 
common formula in the. pase, to which all should be 
required to submit ; while at the same time it very 
decidedly condemned the use of any such terms for this 
purpose, as were pressed upon the Church by Hesshuss 
and men of the same stamp. Such a judgment coming 
from such a quarter, was of great account for Frederick 
and his divines, in the posture in which they now stood. 
Melancthon did not design of course to recommend a 
a formal transition to the Reformed Church ; iand had 
he anticipated any such movement on the part of the 
Palatinate, we may well suppose that his response 
would have been expressed in more guarded terms. As 
it was however, it virtually justified this step. For it 
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involved a full sanction of the proper Reformed or 
Calvinistic doctrine, and condemned the Lutheranism 
of such men as Westphal and Hesshuss as extravagant 
and extreme ; while at the same time, this very form 
of Lutheranism was successfully asserting in fact its 
title to be considered the true and legitimate orthodoxy, 
of the Church. In declining its authority then, it was 
altogether reasonable that the Church of the Palatinate 
should at once pass over to the other confession. To 
this issue accordingly it now came. 

The event could not fail, of course, to create the most 
earnest attention. Among others, the son-in-law of the 
elector, duke John Frederick of Saxony^ was much 
disturbed and troubled at the tidings. He immediately 
took a journey to Heidelberg, carrying along with him, 
in his orthodox zeal, two of his most expert theologians, 
Morlin and Stossel, to rescue his relative, if possible, 
from the dangerous snare of Calvinism, into which he 
had so unhappily fallen. For this purpose a public 
disputation was proposed, in the spirit of the age, to be 
held between the two theologians just mentioned, and 
any the elector might see fit to nominate for the defence 
of his own cause. The proposal was readily accepted ; 
and a disputation followed accordingly, which was con- 
tinued for five full days, in the presence of the two 
princesi It was held in the month of June, 1560. 
The Calvinistic cause was maintained by Peter BoC' 
quin, one of the most distinguished theologians con- 
nected*at the time with the Heidelberg university. The 
whole debate seems to have been occupied exclusively 
with the mode of the euchariatir presence ; the divines 
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of John Frederick contending for the high Lutheran 
doctrine, while Bocquin asserted the Calvinistic theory, 
"that the true substance of the true body" of Christ is 
received indeed in the sacrament, but only by believers 
through faith, by the power of the Holy Ghost, and not 
in a corporeal way through the mouth. 

The result of the whole disputation was, that the 
elector found himself only more confirmed than before, 
in his resolution to establish the Reformed doctrine in 
the Palatinate. 

Two other princes, John Frederick of Gotha and 
duke Christopher of Wirtemberg, the first Smother son 
by marriage and the last his own god-father, addressed 
him also on the subject, with letters of earnest remon- 
strance. But •all had no effect, in the way of unset- 
tling his purpose. His replies, full of attractive simpli- 
■city, still remain as noble monuments of the pious spirit 
that governed him in this whole transaction. He acted 
throughout, not from passion or self-will, but in obe- 
dience to what he himself at least believed to be the 
truth. 

There was no violent revolution, in the change which 
now took place in the Palatinate. The case did not 
require this ; for the reigning spirit of the university, 
as v/ell as of the Church in general, was already more 
Reformed than Lutheran. Here and there indeed 
a minister might be found, who was disposed to act the 
zealot on the Lutheran side. Such naturally Were 
obliged in the end to relinquish their places ; not di- 
rectly for their faith itself, but because they were not 
willing to submit silently to the order of things with 
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which they were surrounded. Some changes too were 
introduced into the public worship ; such as the remo- 
val of altars and organs at least from a part of the 
churches, the substitution of the breaking of bread for 
the wafer, &c. ; the object of which was undoubtedly 
to transfer the religious associations of the people, aa 
much as possible, from the one communion to the 
other, that they might be led thus to a more full cor- 
respondence with the Reformed Church in doctrine 
also as well as rites. A still more efficient and direct 
policy towaris this end, was exhibited in the introduc- 
tion of decided Calvinistic teachers into tlie university. 
AIL new appointments were of this kind. Among them 
we find the names of Caspar Olevianus and Zachariae 
t/f sinus, whose agency soon after became so prominenft 
ip. tWrTOlftfetion of the Catechism ; the great work, in 
^which finally this whole revolution may be said to have 
become complete. 

Meanwhile all Germany was like a forest on fire. 
It is impossible to describe the sensation, that was pro- 
duced throughout the whole Lutheran world by the 
now manifest defection of the Palatinate. To the view 
of thousands it seemed a case of the most horrible apo»* 
taey, like the fall of Lucifer from heaven. Hesshuss 
on his fiight from Heidelberg, having found a more con- 
genial element in which to breajhe at Bremen, had im- 
mediately raised the most doleful cry of the elector's 
treason to the Augsburg Confession ; which was loudly 
re-echoed from all sides by the Weatphals, Wigands and 
Morlins of Lower Saxony, before it was dreamed that 
inatters might become still so much worse. When now 
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at last the full truth came, the effect was absolutely 
overwhelming. At first, for a short time, men seemed 
to pause, stfe though they had been fairly stunned into 
silence. But it was only, that the strife which was 
already at work might collect itself into more intense 
force, to roll forward afterwards upon its stormful ca- 
reer more stormfully than before. 

Parallel with the movement in the Palatinate from the 
start, and in the way of reaction to it no doubt in some 
measure, another most important movement had taken 
place in the neighboring province of Wirtetnberg; which 
it is necessary to notice here, as entering largely into 
this tumultuating drama. The man who led the way 
in it was John Brentz, the principal theologian of Wir- 
temberg, and one of the few survivors of the original 
band of reformers. His whole^ character gave him im- 
mense weight, with the new^ generation that had come 
forward upon the stage ; and on the sacramental ques- 
tion particularly, he was allowed to Be enttfted to pre- 
eminent respecl^ as one who had stood nobly by the side 
of Luther himself, through the whole course of the first 
war with the Helvetic divines. During twenty years 
he had kept silence, faithful to the truce of Wittemberg, 
and piously intent on the general peace of the Church. 
He had not changed his former views ; he was Lutheran 
still to the very core ^ but he had learned to exercise 
more moderation towards those, who were not able to 
go as far in this direction as himself. Now however 
his moderation was found once more to give way. When 
Hesshuss first raised the war whoop, Brentz had proba- 
bly as little inclination as his friend, the mild and gende 
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Melancthon, to take part in the renewal of hostilities; 
although he shared no doubt in the offence, that had been 
taken by many with the open alliance particalarly, into 
-which Calvin had shortly before entered with the Swiss 
divines in the famous Consensus of Zurich. As the 
controversy proceeded, new occasions of provocation of 
course came in his way, to which he could not be in- 
sensible. But it was the course of things in the Palati- 
nate, which at length fairly roused his zeal into fiiU^ 
action. He might endure Calvinism on its own field ; 
but it was too much, that it should pretend to supplant ' 
the holy faith of Luther, in the German Church itself. 
The Pstlatinate too was close at hand ; and he had him- 
self been widely honored among its churches ; his own 
catechism being in fact in use with them extensively as 
a text book of religious instruction. We need not won- 
der then, that he beheld with strong emotion the change 
which was taking place, and felt himself c^ed upon to 
oppose it with a strenuous counter movement in his own 
quarter. If Calvinism prevail in the Palatinate, Wir- 
tembeig must carry out Lutheranism in return to its full 
consequence and force. Only in this form, might jus- 
tice be done to it now in the eyes of the world. There 
must be an ecclesiastical synod convened, and a new 
formula of faith established, that should run the limits of 
the system so clearly, as to leave no room for equivoca- 
tion or mistake. In the middle of September, 1559, 
Hesskuss was driven from Heidelberg. In December 
following, the superintendents and theologians of the 
province of Wirtemberg were called to meet in solemn 
synod at Stuttgard ; for the purpoa^ of framing, or adopt<* 
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ing rather from the hand of Brentz, the new symbol 
that should assert and guard thenceforward the ortho- 
doxy of tbe^ land. It wa^ one of the most startling and 
pregnant events of the time. 

By this StuHgard confession, the peculiar distinctions 
of high Lutheranism, as distinguished not simply from 
the Zuinglian, but also from the Calvinistic, theory of 
the sacraments, were formally proclaimed as the true 
|faith of the Church. In particular, the full consequence 
of the system, the ubiquity of Christ's body, as a result 
' of the so called ^^communicatio idiomatum,^* was now 
for the first time unshrinkingly exhibited as a necessary 
part of the Lutheran creed. It was in fact the first 
step taken towards the celebrated "Form of Concord," 
in 'which fifteen years later, through storm-rocked seas, 
the development of Lutheranism became complete for 
the empire at large. 

As a matter of course the bold deiifionstration, was 
followed wiih immense excitement. It constituted an 
epoch in the sacramental war. The whole controversy 
acquired new importance, from the imposing character 
of the actors here brought into view, with such a man 
as Brentz at their head, as well as from the desperate, 
nneompromising spirit of the action itself. It was a 
broad affront offered to the whole Reformed Church. 
It struck directly at the position of a large and respect^ 
able party in the Lutheran Church itself, who either 
held the Calvinistic theory themselves, or at least con- 
sidered it perfectly compatible with good Lutheranism ; 
and who deprecated of course all action that should tend 
'to bring in a more narrow rule of orthodoxy. .Chief 
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among these stood the venerable author of the Augsburg 
Confession himself, still living at Wiitemberg. The 
Stuttgard confession cut off atll room for neutrality, and 
emboldened the rigid party in the Church to lay out all 
their strength, from this time onward, for the erection 
of the same severe test in all parts of the land. 

Polemical tracts, in the rough style of the age, full of 
theological acrimony and gall, flew fast and thick on all 
sides. Melancthon slept in Jesus, just soon enough to i 
be spared the necessity of taking part in the strife. 
His colleagues in Wittemberg were in due time fairly 
overwhelmed by its surging billows. Geneva and 
Zurich both came actively forward, in their own de- 
fence. Calvin's last tract was^ against Hesshuss. In 
the close of it, he curiously transfers the management of 
the "incorrigible bull" to his friend and colleague Beza. 
Hesshuss was honored accordingly with two tracts 
from this last ; one entitled ^^ Cyclops or Creophagia,** 
the other ^^ Sophista or The Syllogizing ^^ss,^^ BuUin-^ 
ger was at the same time prominent upon the field. Al- 
so Bocquin and Ursinus of Heidelberg. On the other 
side, Hesshuss of course was not idle ; nor were active 
and able pens wanting in support of the same cause. 
Among them all however there was none more active, 
than that wielded by Brentz himself. The aged re- 
former seemed to renew his yo^th,^ in the zeal with 
which he contended for the ^'ubiquity, ^* against all 
opposers far and near. He was the centre of the spiri- 
tual storm. 

y 

It was in the midst of all this commotion, while the 
two confessional tendencies, which had previously/^ 
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been joined together in the Lutheran Church, xwere 
eoming to their necessary rupture, by the evolution of 
the true Lutheran principle out to its last consequence, 
that the Heidelberg Catechism came to its^^irth. It 
forms, in this view, the proper historical counterpart of 
the Stuttgard Confession. This last, the Form of 
Concord in embryo, sundered the proper Lutheran 
consciousness from all foreign mixture ; while the 
Calvinistic tendency was conducted also to its corres- 
ponding public expression, beyond the pale of the 
Lutheran Church entirely, in the Heidelberg Catechism. 



IV. FORMATION OP THE CATECHISM- 

The Elector Frederick. Caspar Olevianus, Zaeh* 
arias Ursinus* Provincial Syrwd. First edi' 
tions. Established use* 

The Catechism of the Palatinate is to be ascribed, in 
the .first place, to the piobs zeal of the elector Frederick. 
The reasons by 'which he was moved to provide such 
a formulary for the use of the Church in his dominions^ 
are given by* himself*^ in a general way, in a preface 
which accompained its original publication. It is the 
duty of princes, he says, not only to consult for the 
quiet and prosperity of their people, by wise regula- 
tions in regard to their common social and political 
relations, but especially to take measures for imbuing 
them with a proper knowledge of Almighty God, and a 
wholesome respect for his word, which is the only 
ground of all virtue in a community ; thus having an 
eye to the eternal, no less than to the temporal welfare, 
vof all who may be under his care. His predecessors of 
happy memory had endeavored by various christian 
« ordinances and institutions to secure this end ; but ai 
yet no su£icient result had been reached, in the way of 
meeting the wants of the land as a whole. Hence ht 
felt himself called upon, not simply to renew former 
measures, but to go beyond all that had been previous* 
ly done, for the promotimi of religious knowledge. 
The youth of his land, he goes on to say, might be said 
especially to suffer, as it regarded their religious train* 
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ing, both in the schools and in the parish churches i 
being in some cases altogether neglected, and in other 
cases taught irregularly from various catechisms accor- 
ding to the free fancy of their teachers, and with no estab- 
lished method ; the result of which was much confusion 
and deficiency of sound views. On this account, he had 
considered it one of the first duties he owed to the Church 
and State, as the ruler of his people, to correct the evil of 
such wrong and insufficient instruction by providing^ 
with the assistance of his whole theological faculty, 
and other distinguished divines, a suitable summary of 
the christian doctrines ; which was now published, 
both in the German and Latin tongues, not only for the 
use of the young in schools and churches, but ..as a 
directory also for all concerned in the business of reli- 
gious instruction. 

Such a formulary was in fact indispensable, to com- 
plete and establish under a properly solid form, the re- 
ligious revolution of the Palatinate. . The circumstan- 
ces of the country moreover required, that the work 
should spring from its own bosom, and not be derived 
to it from abroad. The case called for a peculiar com- 
position. In becoming Reformed, the Church of the 
Palatinate was still German. There was a large 
amount of Lutheran feeling, along with the properly 
Calvinistic, in her communion ; with some mixture too 
of Zuinglianism, it would seem, as an interest distinct 
from both. The new Catechism must go as far as 
possible, in mediating between these different system^. 
It must be irenical, conciliatory, catholic. 
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Having resolved oh the introduction of such a new 
symbolical book, Frederick's next care was to select 
suitable persons, for the deeply responsible task of its 
composition. His choice however was soon made, and 
if we fnay judge from the result, with great wisdom. It 
fell on Caspar Olevianus and Zach arias Ursinus. 
They were both comparatively young, the" first but 
twenty six, the other only twenty eight years of age ; 
which might seem to indicate a want of ripeness for such 
a service as this; '' But the period was one that gave 
birth to strong minds, and brought them early to matu- 
rity. Melancthon published his Greek Grammar^ 
when he was but sixteen years old ; and in his seven- 
teenth year, read lectures on the classics and the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle. From thfe age of twenty one, as 
professor at '\Vittemberg, he jstood conspicuous to the 
eyes of all Europe, as one of the most accomplished 
scholars of the time, with hundreds of admiring pupils, 
gathered from every civilized land, sitting at his feet and 
hanging upon his lips. In his thirty third year, he was 
heldl)y all to be the fittest man living to prepare a state- 
ment of the evangelical faith, for the memorable diet of 
Augsburg ; by which, means he became the father of 
the Augsburg Confession. But it was nearly ten years 
before this, that he gave to Europe the first edition of 
his Loci Communes y the primary text-book in divinity 
for the whole Lutheran Church. Calvin too was only 
twenty six years of age, when he surprised the world 
With his Institutes, before whose towering greatness 
the entire Reformed Church has since continued to 
bow with the deepest respect. Ursinus and Olevianus 
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are less conspicuous names, it is true ; but they were 
worthy notwithstanding, of the age to which Melancthon 
and Calvin belonged. At the time now under contem- 
plation, they stood in the first rank of Protestant theo- 
logians, and were counted an ornament to the university 
of Heidelberg, into whose service they had been not 
long before called. 

Ohvianus was the son of a respectable baker at 
Treves, the city of the "Holy Coat." In his four- 
teenth year he was sent to Paris, to complete his educa- 
tion* Here he studied law. But God intended him 
lor the Church, and by a solemn dispensation of his 
providence accordingly constrained him to change the 
whole plan of his life. He had gone to Bourges ; and 
while there was returning one day from a walk, in 
company with two friends, one of them a son of the 
palatine, Frederick HI. About to cross the Loire, 
some drunken students forced themselves into the same 
boat with them for the passage. By their wild folly, 
the boat was upset. The young prince, with others, 
found a watery grave. Olevianus, while endeavoring 
to save his friends, was brought into imminent peril of 
losing his own life. Out of these depths, his serious 
spirit inwardly cried unto God ; and by a solemn vow, 
he engaged, if spared, to renounce the law, and devote 
himself to the work of preaching the gospel in his native 
city. The Lord heard, and delivered him out of his 
distress. He was already joined in spirit with the per- 
secuted Huguenots ; and he now addressed himself 
actively to the study in particular of the theological 
writings of Calvin. His admiration of thtsrgresit theo- 
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logian, led him afterwards to Geneva, to enjoy his oral 
instructions. Here he formed an intimate friendship 
with Theodore Beza, which continued unbroken to the 
end of his life. While in Switzerland, he made the 
acquaintance also of that indefatigable enemy of the 
priests, William Far el ; who, very characteristically, 
made him give his hand in the way of pledge, that he 
would hot fail soon to go back and preach Christ in 
the city of his birth. True to this promise and his 
former'^Tow, he commenced his ministry in Treves 
early in the year 1559. The gospel, here as elsewhere, 
soon began to display its power. Treves seemed al- 
most ready to throw itself into the arms of the Refor- 
mation. This led to interference on the part of the 
reigning authority, and finally to no small popular 
commotion. Olevianus, with others, was cast into 
prison ; from which, at the end of ten weeks, he was * 
set free, under the condition of a heavy fine and imme- 
diate banishment from the city. Thus ended the work 
of the Reformation at Treves. Olevianus was now 
welcomed' to a new sphere of labor in Heidelberg. In 
the year 1561, he. received an appointment as prof(^ssor 
of theology in the Heidelberg university, and not long 
after as court preacher also in one of the principal 
churches of the city. * . 

Ur sinus'* was a native of Bresslau, in Silesia. At 



*His proper family name was Beer^ (Bear,) which aecor- 
ding to the fashion of the learned world in that period was 
excharrged for the more sonorous corresponding Latin title 
Ursinos. So the name Olevianus also ia a similar sobsii- 
tote for the proper corresponding German name of this 
divine. 
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the age of sixteen he had been sent to Wittemberg ; 
where he spent seven years in the character of a stu- 
dent, helping himself during a part of the time by pri- 
vate teaching ; for his means were slender. During 
this period, he made great acquirements, in classical 
literature, philosophy and theology. He was considered 
besides quite a master of^ poetry ; and composed him- 
self various productions in Latin and Greek verse, 
which were much admired. Melancthon, the ornament 
of the university, conceived a very high regard for his 
abilities and attainments, and continued on terms of in- 
/ timate personal friendship with him to the end of his 

life. This itself forms as high a recommendation of the 
character of Ursinus, as we could well have in the cir- 
cumstances. In the year 1557, he accompanied Me- 
lancthon to the conference at Worms ; after which he 
visited Geneva and Paris. On his return to Wittem- 
berg, he received a call from the magistracy of his 
native city to the rectorship of its principsd school, the 
Elizabethan gymnasium^ Here his services gave great 
satisfaction. But the clergy of the place soon raised an 
alarm with regard to his orthodoxy. As in the case of 
Hardenberg at Bremen, so here, one great ground of 
suspicion was Melancthon's friendship and fas^rt- It 
seemed to be taken for granted l)y ^tf zealots for high 
Lutheranism, that no one could be in close intimacy 
with Melancthon, who was not at bottom a Crypto- 
Calvinist. Ursinus published a small tract, in his own 
justification ; but it did not'allay the spirit of persecu- 
tion. He was still held up to reproach, as a Sacramen^ 
tartan. Finally he resolved to withdraw. The magis- 
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tracy would gladly have retained him, in spite of all 
the clamor of his enemies. But he had an aversion to 
aU strife and. commotion ; and with an honorable dis- 
mission, he retired accordingly, a voluntary martyr to 
the holy cause of peace, to seek a more quiet sphere of 
action in some different quarter. As Melancthon was 
now dead, he betook himself to Zurich. H^re soon after 
he was honored with a call from Heidelberg ; where 
he became settled in consequence, A. D. 1561, as 
theolc^cal professor in the university, and principal in 
particular of the divinity school belonging to it, under 
the title "Collegium Sapientiae." He is represented as 
a man of much modesty ; quiet, though ardent at the 
same' time, and even passionate, in his natural spirit ; 
uncommonly assiduous and laborious in the prosecution 
' of his proper work. He had no talent for "preaching ; 
but as an academic lecturer, he was exceedingly popu- 
lar ; being distinguished for his vivacity, fulness of 
learning, and happy power of communication.* 

• These were the men, on whom Frederick devolved 
the trust of preparing his new formulary^ of religious 
instruction. Their commission was, to form a cate- 
chism that should suit the wants of th^ Palatinate. It 
nmst represent the Reformed faith, and yet be true at 

V 

♦With all his learning, he made it a point to be very 
cantioQs in hi? judgments; and was not ashamed to adopt 
the rule that questions put to him in the lecture room should 
not be answered ordinarily till the following day. Over 
the door of his study, he is said to have had in full view the 
inscription: **Amice, qiaisquis hoc venis, aat agito paacia, 
aut abi, aut me laborantem adjuva." That is: "Friend, 
entering here, be short, or go away, or else assist me in 
my work." 
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the same time to the general spirit of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. The elector had signed this Confession only 
the year before ; and it was not in his heart now to 
erect within his dominions a standard, that might be 
considered hostile to its true substance. The catechism 
must be 'such a system, as Melancthon if living might 
join with Calvin to subscribe ; in testimony of their 
common faith. 

The work is to be considered strictly the joint pro- 
duction of the two men, with whose names it thus 
stands associated. The conception or plan of it, is to 
be referred mainly^ it would seem, to Olevianus ; 
though no doubt, the judgment of his colleague was • 
duly consulted also in the case ; while both took part 
t(^ether in settling the material that should enter into 
its composition. The task of reducing the whole to * 
actual form, was made to fall exclusively on Uisinus. 
This was wise. Two different pens could not have 
been employed upon the work, with advantage. A 
catechism, creed, liturgy, to be of true force, must 
spring indeed from the religious life of many. As an 
isolated birth of the closet, it can have no power. But 
it is just as true, on the other hand, that las the product 
of a general life, no such work can ever spring proper- 
ly, in the last instance, from more than a single author. 
Only where the general life is carried to some good 
extent in the consciousness of some one man, who is 
thus capable of acting as its organ, can the requisitions 
of the case be fully met. The creed, like a poem, 
should be all spiritually cast from the living mould of 
the same mind. Only so can it exhibit, with proper 
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unity and universality combined, the character of a fUU, 
symmetrical, organic whole. 

The elector is said to have taken an active interest 
personally in the whole progress of the work, even 
assisting occasionally in .the way of suggestion or ad* 
vice ; so near did it lie to his heart. The circumstance 
deserves notice, not of course as being of any account 
to the work itself, but as it serves to illustrate the reli- 
gious character of th^ prince. 

In the course of the same year, the Catechism was 
completed and placed in the elector's han^ The 
next step was to clothe it with suitable ecclesiastical au- 
thority and force. For this purpose, he immediately 
convoked at Heidelberg a synod of the superintendents 
and principal pastors of the entire Palatinate, to whom 
the work was submitted for examination and review. 
This was done in several successive sittings ; at the 
dose of which, the body with one voice declared itsMf, 
not simply satisfied, but delighted with the accuracy, 
foree and comprehensiveness, of the whole production, 
as a formulary of faith, and begged that it might be 
adopted and made public as such without delay. Id 
conformity with this recommendation, it was shortly 
after issued from the press, as the Catechism to be 
used for religious instruction in all the churches and 
schools of the Palatinate. This was in the year 1568. 
Along with the German original, appeared at the same 
time a Latin translation, made also by authority, as a 
text-book of divinity for the higher institutions. As 
bef<He intimated, the work was introduced, in the way 
of preface, by a sort of special proclamation under the 
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hand of the elector himself. As many as four editions 
of it seem .to have been published, from the sani£ press, 
in the course of one year ; so wide and rapid was the 
circulation, to which it came at once in the bounds of 
the Palatinate. 

One remarkable distinction characterized the first 
edition, as compared with all which have been published 
since. The 80th Question, in which the Roman mass 
is denounced as an ''accursed idolatry," was not suf- 
fered to make its appearance. In the second edition, 
it is found in its place, only the accursed idoUUry is 
still suppressed. Finally however, as in this same year 
the decrees of the Council of Trent came out anathema- 
tising all who would not own the mass to be divine, 
the elector took pains to have the Question restored in 
full to the form in which it was originally composed ; 
while the previous text was allowed to go out of use as 
defective and incorrect. This gave rise subsequently 
to no small controversy and reproach. 

In these first editions, the questions and answers 
follow each other in unbroken succession, without di- 
vision or number. The biblical proof passages are 
indicated in the margin, by a reference simply to the 
thapters in which they occur, as though the vei^e were 
of no account. It was not till ten years later, that this 
inconvenience was removed, by the introduction of 
proper distinctions, and more full references; These 
appear in the edition of 1573, which contains also the 
Liturgy of the Church, or its formulary of public ser- 
vices and prayers. In this edition also, the questions 
are found distributed into fifty two sections, or Sunday^^ 
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according to the order which has since prevailed, for 
the use of the pulpit ; for it was required, that eyery 
minister should go oyer the whole. Catechism every 
year, by preaching once upon it on each Lord's day. 
A similar arrangement is presented to us in the case also 
of Calvin's Catechism. Catechetical instruction was a 
business, with which the Church in these days went 
earnestly to work. The family, the common school, 
the weekly pulpit, the gymnasium, and the university, 
were all expected and required, in the Palatinate, to 
co-operate continually, in carrying out with efficiency 
the great design ofthe Heidelberg Catechism. 

To assist in the accomplishment of the general ob- 
ject, a Shorter Catechism was subsequently prepared and 
published, for the use of plain people and children, for 
whom the larger work was too full and not sufficiently 
easy of comprehension. This was not a new formu- 
lary, properly speaking, and was not intended of course 
to supplant in any measure the authority of the other. 
On the contrary, it was nothing more than a compend 
of the larger catechism itself, exhibiting always the 
same doctrines, and to a great extent also in the same 
words. 

The Catechism was thus fully enthroned in the Pala- 
tinate of the Rhine, as the rule and measure of the 
public faith. It was made the basis of theological in* 
struction, in the university. A regular system of cate- 
chisation was established in all the churches. The 
afternoon of 'every Lord's day was devoted to this 
service, which was made to include grown persons as 
well as children. Fifty years after this, we find from 
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the report made at the Synod of Dort, that it compre- 
hended in fact three distinct courses of instruction ; the 
first for children^ the second for youth, and the third for 
adults of every age. 



V. WAR AGAINST THE CATECHISM. 

Its pacific spirit, ^lifgry reception by Romanistt 
and Lutherans. Theological assaults*. Reman' 
strance of^ princes. Diet of Augsburg, Noble 
stand taken by Frederick, Triumph. His piety 
and happy death. 

The Heidelbei^ Catechism was deseed, as we have 
already seen, to serve the cause of union and peace. 
Towards Rome of course it could not turn a friendly 
aspeet ; althotig:h if we leave out of view the 80th 
Question, and one or two others polemically pointed in 
the same direction, it must be allowed to breathe JLioiie 
of great moderation even on this side. But with the 
Lutheran Church, it seemed carefully to avoid all direct 
controvetsy. Its reigning character here was apologet- 
ic and conciliatory. It sought, in the first place, by a. 
fair aiid true representation of its own system, to vindi- 
cate the Church in whose name it appeared, from the 
aspersions, that were plentifully cast upon it from abroad. 
It aimed, in the second place, to do this in such a way, 
that as little ofience as possible should be given to the 
friends of the Augsburg Confession. As a clear state- 
ment of the Reformed faith, it could not fail of course 
to come into occasional collision with the faith of 
Luther, at- least iri a silent and negative way. But it 
could not be charged with a polemical intention, in 
any such case. When we examine the Catechism, 

we find it to be wonderfully free, from the spirit of 

6 * 
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eontroTeray,'a8 well as from its form. Froni 'beginning' 
to end, it is occupied with what is positive in truth ; 
Tisther than with its negative aspects and relations^ 
Nothing can well be more beautiful or dignified indeed, 
than thp ^trai^t^-forward simplicity and earnestness, 
with which truth after truth is presented, as it were for 
its own sake simply, without any sinister, unnecessary 
fefeitertce ta tbe opinions of others. This is trtily 
remarkable, when we consider the particular period in 
which it appeared, and the tone that had eome to 
characterize too generally at the time the thinking and 
•peaking of the different pairties in the 'Protestant 
world. No parade whatever is made of the points qf dif* 
ference between the Reformed and Lutheran Churches f - 
no polemic thrusts at the weak or exposed parts of th« 
sister communion come into view. 

Clearly it was not the object of the Catechism at all^ 
to set forth the Reformed or Calvinistic system as such) 
. in broad opposition to the Lutheran system as such i 
but simply to digest and embody in popular symbolical 
form what were considered to be the great leading 
principles of the evangelical faith, for the use of the 
churches in the Palatinate. That the work itself came 
in the eiul to a much wider use, was owing simply to 
its extraordinary merits. As there was still a con* 
siderable party in the Palatinate which favored the 
views of Luther, a disposition had been felt to make 
the new platform as broad and catholic in this .direction, 
as might at all comport with its own distinctive scheme 
of doctrine. Among all symbolical books of the Re* 
formed Church accordingly, the Heidelberg Catechism 
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is the one which has ever found the most favor with 
the friends and adherents of the Augsburg Confession. 
Candid and liberal Lutherans at least, have not refused 
it their praise. ^'I must confess," says one of the older 
writers of this denomination, "that leaving out of view 
tlie peculiar doctrines of Calvin contained in it, the Re- 
formed ^6 not without reason in their boast, that as 
Ursinus in his other writings excels almost all the rest 
of their theologians, so he has in the composition of 
this Catechism gone also beyond himself. The meth- 
0^9 as it Tegards the three parts, is suited to the 
subject ; the questions are well framed, and lucidly 
answered ; the proof-texts subjoined are happily 
selected, and the whole arrangement such as to promote 

• 

edification." A like favorable view of the work, haai 
been taken by many others in the same communion.* 

But notwithstanding all that has now been said, the 
Catechism was received far and wide, at the time of its 
appearance, as a loud declaration of war ; and became 
at once the signal for an angry, violent onset, in the 
way of opposition and reproach, from all parts of the 
Lutheran Church. The high toned party which was 
now filling the whole empire with its alarm of heresy, 
could not be expected of course to tolerate patiently 
any religious formulary, that might fall short of its own 
rigorous meaadxfi. of orthodoxy. From this quarter 
accordingly the Catechism was assaulted, more fiercely 



*So Gjj£xike, the zealous advocate of old Lutheranism in 
our own day : "Die durch viele Lehrweisheit, Waernie und 
Geschicklichkeit ausgezeichnete symbolische Schrift der 
deutschen Reformirten Kirche." Kirchengeach, If. p. 1125, 

/ 
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even than from the Church of Rome itself. . ltd Vei^y 
moderation seemed to magnify the front of its ofienoe. 
Had there beeii tnore 6( the lioit or tiger in its mien, 
/ and less of the lamb, its presence might have proved 
possibly less irritatipg to the polemical humor of the 
times. As it WaS) ther^ was felt to be provocation ill 
its vefy meekness* Its outward carriage was held to 
be deceitful and treacherous ; and its heresy was 
counted all the worse, for being hard to find, and shy 
of coming to the light. The winds of strife were lei 
loose upon it accordingly, from all points of thtf 
compass. 

Not only the unity and quiet of the Germail Churchy 
but the peace also of the German empire, seemed in 
the eyes of the high Lutheran party to be brought into 
jeopardy by the new confession* It was not only 
heresy in religion, but treason also in politics. BoSi 
the elector and his theologians found their faith severely 
tried, by the general outcry Mfhich was raised at their 
expense. But they were men of faith, and they stood 
the trial nobly and well. 

In a very short time, the Catechism was attacked, 
in the way of formal review and censure, by different 
pens. Among others, as was na,turally to be expected, 
Tilemann- Hesshuss assailed it with open mouth, in 
his "TVmc Tf laming ^^^ which was allowed to pass 
however without the honor of an answer. A much 
more respectable adversary appeared, in the person of 
the celebrated "Matthias Flacius Illyricns ; a man of 
great learning, who seems however to have had his 
very being in the element of religious controversy. 
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His gelf-styled, ^'•Refutation of the Cahinistic Cate- 
ehisfn of Clevianus,^^ was, published in the year 1563, 

Meanwhile the elector was taken solemnly to ac-. 
count, in a more private way, by several of his brother- 
princes, who peei^ie^ to think the whole empire scan- 
dalized by his unorthodox condutl. Prince Wolfgang 
of 'Neuburg and margrave Charles of Badep^ both felt 
themselves constrained to address him on the subject, 
\ still more active concern wa*. taken in the case by 
Christopher, duke of Wirtemberg, between whom and 
Frederick there hs^d subsisted heretofore a more than 
common intimacy, based ^pon a general similarity of 
character and disposition. It was urged, that a special 
conference or debs^te should be l^eld publicly, between 
the leading theologians of Wirtep:jberg and the Pala? 
tinate ; for the purpose of bringing this whole' difficul* 
ty, if possible, to a propei^ resolution sind settlement, 
The Heidelberg divines ^ere not in fa^vor of the niea^ 
pure, They appr«hende4 more evil from it than gooid. 
The elector however gave way to the pressure of the 
princes \ and the conference was held accordingly, 
Apnl 1564, in the convent at Maulbron, 

Among the disputants from Heidelberg, were ^he 
professors Bocquin, Olevianus and Ursinus. On the 
other side, appeared Brentz, two of the Tubingen pro- 
fessors, and other distinguished divi^es. The b\irden 
of the debate however was thrown mg^inly upp^ Ur- 
sinus \x\ tjie one case, and wholly upon James Undress, 
ihe gre^t arid good chancellor of the university of Tu- 
bingen, in the other. .' Two questions, it was agreed in 
the beginning, should be thproughly discussed ; first { 
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Is the body of Christ in all places r and secondly r 

I Must the (TecIaratroiiT 7%i« is my body^ be understood 

[literally as the words sound ? Five days long the 

^Mlitient princes, Christopher and Frederick, listened io 

""I a discussion on the ^r«r topic, Which seemed at last as 

little at an end as When it started. On the sixth day 

however, it was judged proper to pass forward to the 

second point. But unfortunately, the parties sdoh 

found themselves back again to the old question ! The 

elector, in dismay, proposed now that the conference 

should break up in the middle, as never likely to come 

of itself to a natural conclusion. As usual, in cases of 

\ this sort, the whole occasion served only ^ add new 

fuel to the flame of controversy, as it raged before. 

Both parties of course claimed the victory. On both 

sides were published "true and full reports" of the 

debate ; in the case of which, each side charged the 

other with grievous misrepresentation. The colloquy 

itself became a subject of war. 

As the'Heidelberg Catechism was beyond all doubt 
the occasion, so to many it appeared to be now the 
culpable cause of all this commotion. The neighboring 
prfiices already mentioned came forward against it in 
form, with a joint epistle it would seem to the elector, 
pointing out its suppos M ' e ' f¥ WB,"a !t(t¥everely reprehen- 
ding its publication. This was forwarded by Frederick 
to BuUinger, of Zurich, who wrote a defence of the 
Catechisni' against the princely attack. 
'^ In the year 1565, came out the great ^^Declaration 

4 and Confe99^fiy^f ifte Theologians ofT^thgFh on 
\tJie M(ij^9itf 'of the Man CArja^'?^ Then n'' Solid 
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BefutaiUnjifthe Sophiitms arid Cavihoj[tk€ Wlr» 
tem berg pivines ^ on the part ^f tfaie Palatiiiate. Then 
Replies and Kejoiniiers, all round, as £ist m one coulA 
well make room for another. It was hard of «pim6t 
'm. such circumstances, to exercise toleratioa on either 
side. The authority of the Catech^m was rigorously 
enforced is the Palatinate. In Wirtemberg, an order 
was published fisom the pcilpits ibrbidding all persoM 
to read a Calvinistic book ! 

Ursinus drew up in popular form an Apology for 
the Catechism, against the objections partieulWy W** 
MattlnafSCaciufi. He wrote also a tract in its defenee. 
in reply to a Censure upon eighteen questions con* 
tained in it by Brentz'and Andreae* Both these apolo> 



gies, appear joined witli the Catechism itself in the 2^^ 
Neustadt edition of 1595,' which b^ always beelf^^^ 
highly prized on tlirsacn)1!lnt. 

It began to be a question now, whether the Palatinate 
could remain politicallif ^ included in the terms ai tho 
^eligiOmPeace^ by which, in the year 1555, the free 
exercise of their religion Was secured to the Protestants 
^ of Germany, against the authority previously daimed 
oyer them by the Church of Bome« The protection of 
ijhe empire had been pledged in diis case, only to thoi^ 
who followed the Confession oi AfigSburg. Must not 
the elector Fre3eriCSrtireaTe held to have forfeited, by 
his present position, all right and title to be reckoned in 
this connection ? Could he be allowed to claim in fu- 
ture, the privilcgftfl whidl If^se'eured ? Mu?h tadk w.a« 
rjaised on this subject, lii ' vie w especially of the im^ 
perial diet, which was expei^ad-io meet at Au^sburg^in 
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the yetf 156Qr_ Comui^l was taken against the elector 
in secret ; and it was hoped by many, that some 
deoisive political blow,' would be made to fall at this 
time upon bis head^ Representations were made 
against him to the emperor ; whosc'litispleasttre, once 
fairly roused, might oost him not only his kingdom but 
his life. Rumors iof impending mischief surrounded 
bim on all sides, which beeame the source of no »inaU 
uneasiness to his friends, as well as of solemn reflection 
to himself. He endearored, however^-tte David, to 
Ken himself in the £ordlirs Qod, 



j||^Agth 
^ So s< 



So serious did the danger appear, that his brother, 

prince Richard of Simmeren, thought it necessary to 

dissuade him mQsr<§arne'sdy from att^iding the diet at 

all. But he would not yield ta this advice, )Iis mag« 

nanimous soul is touchingly displayed, ip the tneo letters, 

ptill extant, which he wrote to his brother oq this oc- 

casibn. He admitted that there might be cause for 

anxiety; but bis trust 'was that hi? heavenly Father 

would make him an instrument of his ov^n glorious 

power, if need be» for the confession of his name in 

these last da^s, not only in word but iu deed^also, 

before the holy Roman empire of the- €Jef man nation. 

He would not presume indeed to^eewtptire |\imself with 

his honored celatiy^ djjjfi Jjobn " Ffedcrick^ elector of 

Saxony,* now deceased; but the sauie God fron^ 

■• • — 

*I)efeated and taken prisoner by the emperor Charles V, 
in the memorable battle of Muehlberg, April 24, 1547. He 
was condemned^ to death, and afterwards pardoned again ; 
bat robbed of his electo/al dignity, he remained for five years 
a captive in the emperor's camp* 
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whcMfn this noUe witness derived his strength stftl 
lived, and could easily uphold him also, insignificant as 
as he was, even if it jshould eoiQe so far as to the shed<r 

ding of blood : "ai^JionorJ'^he^Jddedk^lifi^ >*" ! 

my God and Father should so pkaseto^ise me, I coald ^^ 
never be sufiioiently thankful ii^ this world qi ihe 
next." 

* In this spirit he went to the diet. It was soon manin 
fest, that an aptive in ter est w au 4 U.work in the body to 
his prejudioe. Complaints were preferred against him 
by the papal ecclesiastics present; with whom toa 
many of the Protestastprinoes seemed disposed to make 
oommon cause, in their zeal for the extirpation of the 
Qalvinistic doctrine. Finally it cs^n^e to a formal deda^ 
Nation against him in open council, with the reqi^isitioii 
that he should change and set aside again, in virtue of 
the Meligioun Peace^ all th^t he had admitted, into his. 
0hurches and s^0tAS^i|t^ 1^6 seoueiniif form of Cal-. 
vinisn), and in particular do away with his Oatechisn^ . 
an4 other books c ontainiiy y ^''^yiflifiti** ^^""^^ ; otherwise \ 
his imperial JVfajesty must feel hinjself boun d ; to take H^ 
the case into serioS^^lTcobunt. On this, the elector 
withdrew to the one side, as-k'Were to collect his soul 
for the occasion ; but soon returned again to his place, 
where one of his stms, tim iwiaee ' 31>hn Gasimirwas 
directed to bring hiin a bible. ^Thus p repare d^e 
entered upon his defence ^ 

Moc^esdy but firmly, he replied to each complaint 
that had been urged against him in the diet. When he 
came to the main point, his alleged defection from the 
Augsburg Confession, he did not hesitate to remind the 
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emperort that in matters of faith and conscienct h* 
could acknowledge but one Master, the Lord of lords 
and King of kings. Where the q^vation of the soul 
was concerned, it was God oa fe who could prop erly 
"^ command or be obeyed. Still he was ready to give 

/»iswer to his hnpmtSit majesty, as the case required. 
Calvin's books he had never read, and cotdd not pre- 
tend of course to know precisely what Calvinism was. 
On the other hand, he had signed the Augsburg Con- 
fession at Naumburg, in common with a number of 
princes iiHi9 wf rr nni^' ji 1 1 1 1 1 TlTr'iTnl could easily testify 
to the fact ; and he continued in the same faith still, as 
believing it to be grounded in the holy scriptures ; nor 
did he believe that any one could convict him of having 
swerved from this profession, in any thing that he had 
done. As for his Qa^Vefibiafa, it was ^ Xakeji from the 
bible, and so well fortified with in§r^inal proof-texts, 
^ that it had not yet been overthrown, and he had good 
^hope never would .be, in all time to come. If any one 
^ c€Vuld show it wrong from the holy bible, which he now 

held in his hands, he was ready . to hear him, great or 
^small, friend or foe^ Till this were ^ioae) he trusted in 
is majesty's graeious forbearance. Should this expec- 
tion be disappointed however, he said, in conclusion, 
he would still comfoi't -hkns^f in the sure promise of 
his Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, made to him as well 
as to all saints, that^ what ho m ig h t lose for his name in 
thi|^ life should be restored to liim a hundred fold in 
e next 

This bold and manly address^made a deep impression 
upon the assembly. ' All w^ silent ; only one of the 
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popish bishops murmured something about the 8(Hh 
Question and the mass. But this received now no 
attention. Even Augustus of Saxony^ who especially 
piqued himself on his Tiutheran orthodoxy, was so 
moved by the elector's speech that he came up to hiro, 
and exclaimed, stri^i^^^im on the shoulder : ^'Fritz, ^ 
you are^ore piou^than the whole of us !" A similar ; 
remark was made afterwards bytfte tnargrave of Baden, \ 
to some of the princes : "Why trouble the elector ! 
He has more piety than all of us together." 

It was in fact a complete victory, over all the plans 
and expectations of his enemies. When the question 
was submitted^^'^the end by the emperor, whether the 
elector of the Palatinate was to be regarded as an ally 
of the Augsburg Confession, the members of |he diet, \ 
through the influence Specially of the elector of Saxv\ 
ony, decreed an aiErmatiVe answer. He was held to \ 
be sound in the faith, according to the main substance 
of this standard ; and especially on the great cardinal 
article of justification. On the article of the Lord's 
Supper, he appeared to show indeed some variation 
from the Confession. But this wag not of such a 
character, by any means, that it ought to work his ex- 
clusion from the terms of the "Refeious Peace." The 
whole decision was highly honorable to the diet, though 
it gave much umbrage of course to the hot headed theo- 
logians, who hoped to see German Calvinism complete- 
ly crushed in the person of the heroic Frederick. 

The elector returned to Heidelberg, amidst the general 
joy of his people, safe and sound, on the Friday before 
Whitsuntide. On the evening before {ti*§ sacV^d festival, 
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being present at tlie prepairation for the communion, in 
the church of the Holy Ghost, he. grasped Olevianus 
by the hand iq the presenoe of the whole congregation,^ 
and exhorted him to continue pite^dfkst in the faith. It 
W&0 an affecting and impressive spectacle. The next 
day> he partook of the sacrament, in company i^ith hi« 

' son Casimir ^nd the whole court. 

The emperor Maximilian seems to liave been fayora-« 
bly affected towards him, by the honest plainness of his 
"behavior at the diet. We find them subsequently on 
the best tenths with one another. In the year 1570, 
Frederick had the honor of entertaining his majesty as 
a guest in Heidelberg, on his way to Spire ; at which 
time much weighty buShmm^ ^aa.i(Uai^Ussed between 
them, that served to give the en^peror a high opinion 
of the elector's uprightness and ability. As he was 
about to leave, his pfftwety^'host presented him with a 
copy of the bible in the Spanish language, as that 
which the emperor liked best, begging him to accept it 
in token of his regai'd, It is the treasury of all wis- 
dom, be said, by whose guidance only, emperors « 
kings and princes, can learn to govern well. M aximiln 
ian not only received the book kindly, but promised 
also to read it diligwiliy. 

Jpnrhe Reformed Church of the Palatinate had internal 
aifficulties to encounter, as well as opposition from 
without. Much commotion and dissatisfaction arose, 
from the introduction of the Calvinistie system of 
order and discipline, as established at fieneva. Still 
worse was the disturbance created by the appearance 
pf the anti-trinitarian heresy, within the bounds of the 
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Church. ^ The poisou of Arianism, proceiding origi- 
nally from Italy, had ali^eady diffused itself extensively j 
in different directions, throughout Europe, in connec- 
tion with the moral ferment of the Reformation. 
Finally it insinuated itself iilto the Palatinate/ On the 
15th o f July, j,5.'j:XL^ three ministers were cast into pri- 
son, as patrons of the heresy, ^///rm |Yf;|Mfi|- pastor 
bf St. Peter's church in Heid^foerg, saved himself 
from a similar fate, only by flight. In the end, the 
most conspicuous offender, John ^/ran, superinten- 
dent of Lddenbd^, after a long conSnement, was pub- 
licly beheaded in the market place. Thus was the 
tragedy of Geneva re-enacted, in the streets of Heidel' 
berg. It was the spirit of the age, in each case, that 
demanded the sacrifice* 

The last four years of the elector's life. Were charac- 
terized by comparative peace. To the end, he con- 
tinued to sHowll uuMe'Zeal for the interests of thcu ^ 
Church. His death, which took place on the 26th of ^ 
Octobe r, 1576^ in the sixty first year of his age. Was ^ 
marked by the same piety that distinguished his life. * 
As he felt his end approaching, he said to those who 
stood around his bed : "1 have jl^ed here long enough j 
for you and the Church ; I am cafied now to a better \ 
life. I have done for the Church what! cottld; bu4 
my power has been small. He who possesses aUr\ 
power, and who has cared for his Chjixfib. before I wasf 
born, still lives and reigns in heaven ; and he will not 
forsake us. Neither wilThe allow the prajrcrs and 
tears, which I have so often poiiredTofCh'to God upon 
m^r knees in tMTchanibidrr 4fST my successors and the 



to 
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Churchy te prove without fruit. Shortly before his 
dissolution, he had the 31st psalm and the 17th chapter 
of John's gospel, read to him by Tossanus, with prayer. 
He then sunk gently into the arms of death. 

He left a will ; in which was found, written with 
his own hand, his dying confession of faith. A docu- 
ment of so solemn a character, that it was afterwards 
printed both in Latin and German, and appended to 
the general Confession of the Church* 

Altogether, the elector, Frederick the Third, was a 
great good man, and an extraordinary prince. Emphat- 
ically might he be styled a "nursing father" to the 
Reformed Church. 



VI. THE CATECHISM AT HOME. 

Relapse of the FaicUinate to Lutheranism. ReatorU' 
tion under prince Casimir. JDecUh of Olevianus 
and Ursinus, David Parens, Thirty Fearsl Wuth 
Philip William, Decline of the Reformed Church 
in the Palatinate. SOth QiHstion, 

With the death of the elector Frederick, the whole re- 
ligious state of the Palatinate fell once more into disor- 
der. He was succeeded in the electorate by his eldest 
son, Louis ; whose previous relations in the Upper 
Palatinate had inspired him with a strong zeal for Lu- 
theranism, in full opposition to the whole religious 
course of his father. Before his death, the old prince 
had sought an interview with his son ; wishing to bring 
him under an engagement, if possible, to respect his 
views in regard to the Church, as expressed in his last 
will and testament* Louis thought proper to decline 
the interview, and showed no regard whatever subse- 
quently to his father's directions. On the contrary, 
he made it his business, from the start, to turn all things 
into an entirely different train. The clergy fbgethef 
With the mayor arid citizens of Heidelberg, addressed a - 
petition to him^ ptaying for liberty of conscience, and 

I 

l}frering one of the churches for the particular use of 
those ^who belonged to his confession. His brother, 
tluke Casimir, lent his intercession also, to sustain the 
Request. But it answered no purpose ; Louis declared 
that /it« conscience would not sufierhim to receive tlie 
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petition. The following year, he came with his tiiiiti 
to Heidelberg, dissolved the ecclesiastical coUilcil, dis- 
missed the preachers, filled -all placeis with Lutheran 
incumbents, caused a new church service to be iritrc^- 
du(ied, and in one word changed the public religion 
into a wholly different aspect from sill that it was before. 
The Heidelberg Catechism of course viras set ^side. 
The booksellers were forbidden indeed to sdl aiiy book 
whatever, in favor of the Reformed faith* 

The more prditliiieiit theologijltis wert sdoil com- 
pelled td leave their places ; among whom were the 
Jiuthors of the Catechism, Olevianus arid tJrsinus. 

The first, who had made himself particularly obnox- 
ious to the new elecitoi' by his somewhat intemperate 
pulpit zeal, received a call not long afterwards, to Berle- 
burg« Here he continued, in the service of the gospel, 
the remainder of his days. His death took took place, 
March 15, 1587, iri the full triulnph of the christian 
salvation** 



* **Here have I first learned aright,^' he said on hisdemth 
bed, "what sin iSf and how great is the majesiy of God !" — 
On one occasion, he fell into a sort of trance or rapture of 
four hours; which he described afterwards as a state, in 
which the dew of heaven was made to descend upon him, 
not in drops, but in full overflowing showers, refreshingjoul 
and body with inexpressible joy. As the comforting promi- 
Bes of God were read to him, he would say often : "Would 
tiftt my home-return to the Lord might soon come ; I long to 
depart and be with Christ !" Towards the end, one said ta 
him : "You are doubtless, my brother, well assured of your 
salvation in Christ." He replied: "Per'ectly sure !" laid 
his hand upon his breast, and qnietly expired. 

Various works from his pen were published after his,, 
death, consisting mainly of sermons and commentarie» on 
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Ursinus found an honorable refuge with the princ# 
Casimir, second son of the late elector, who exercised 
a small sovereignty of his own, at Neustadt, and made 
it his business to succor and encourage there, as much 
as he could, the cause now persecuted by his Lutheran* 
brother. The distinguished divine was constituted pro- 
. fessor of theology in the Neustadt gymnasium ; which 
^^e prince now proposed to raise to the character of 
something like a substitute for what the Heidelberg 
university had been previoufily for the Reformed 
Church. 

He was soon furnished w^ith an opportunity of makiifg 
his institution still more important, as an asylum for 
letters and religion. In the year 1580, Louis signed^ 

*tfie Form of Concord, and proceeded immedfately tO/ 
enforce its authority in his dominions. With the ex-'* 
ception of a single man, aU the professors in the univer^ 
sity.of Heidelberg refused to accept the new symbol,', 
and so of course lost their places. Nearly all the 
students withdrew at tlie same time. The university 
was in fact dissolved ; though it was soon resuscitated* 

. again with Lutheran faculties. Pririfee Casimir received 



parte of thet bible. His friend, Theodore Bees, honored his 
memory vi'ith a Latin poem, in his usual elegant stjUt 
which begins : 

"Eh<»u, quihus sQ(«pirii^, 

£hen, quibua te iacryniis» 

Oleviane, planxi^ro 1 

Nam dotiba* pares tuis, 

Doloribas pares meis, 

Questus modoiique fiebiles 

Non pectus h^c Knggesserit, 

Non istiid OS effudcrit." &«. 

7 



\ 
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into h]» college, euch of the dwniissed profeatom ac 
were not provided for elsewhere. With such names «• 
Ur8inu$9 Jerome Zanchius^ Francie JuniuSf Daniel 
To99amt8f John PtBcator^ in its theological faooUy, attd 
others of the like order in the other departments, the 
Catimirianum^ as the school was now storied, acquired 
at once a very respectable standing. Here Ursinua 
eontinued to labor, true to the faith of his own dis« 
honored Catechism, till the day of his death. , 

ThQ triumph of Lutheranism in the Palatinate, proved 
in the end to be short. Before the plan could be iiilly 
executed, by which it was proposed to extend the revo- 
lution of the capital throughout the province, ptinca 
Louis died, in the midst of his days ; and at once the* 
whole* face of things was brought to assume again a 
new aspect. His son, the proper heir to his power, 
was still a minor, and it devolved accordingly on his 
unde, the duke John Casimir, to act as his guardian, 
and administer the government in his name. He en^ 
. tered upon this office with as litde respect for the views 
and wishes of his deceased brother, as he himself had 
shown eight years before for the views and wishes of 
^eir common father. The Reformed faith was onoe 
more restored to honor, Casimir made some effort 
indeed at first to harmonize and unite the two oonflio* 
ting confessions ; but not being able to succeed in this, ' 
he took measures gradually to remove from all places of 
trust the incumbents appointed by his brother, and to 
fill them again with appointments from the Reformed 
Church, As far as possible, the old professors were 
once more restored to the university. The Casimiria* 
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Biim of Neustadt saw itself shorn by degrees of iui 
tiaasieiit glory. The Form of Concord ?unk into dis« 
grsee ; while its rival standard, the Heidelberg Gate- 
dhisnit rose gloriously into view again as tlie ecclesias- 
tical banner of the Palatinate. In a short time, the 
whole order of the Church was restored, as it had stood 
at the death of Frederick the Pious. 

But there was one among the banished theologians of 
Neustadt, who did not return at this time with his eol* 
leagues, to the scene of his former labors. The author 
a[ the Catechism himself, Ihe learned and pious Ursi- 
nus, was not permitted to behold the triumph to which 
it was now advanced. He died, on the 6th of Mareh 
1683, the very year in which prince Casimir came into 
power. The event took place in the 59th year of hia 

He had written a number of theological treatises, sui- 
ted to the wants of the time ; among the rest a special 
dissertation entitled the ^^True Doctrine of the Holy 
Supper of our Lord Jesus Christ, faithfully expounded 
from the principles and sense of the divine Scrip(iives» 
the ancient and orthodox Church, and also of the Augs- 
burg confession," This was published originally, in 
the name of the whole theological faculty of Heidel* 
beig. His works were issued collectively, some time 
after his d^th, in three folio volumes, by his friend and 
disciple David FaretM. 

We are indebted to thd same faithful and competent 
hand for another important service,. in this case. As 
long as Ursinns continued at Heidelberg, he had been in 
the habit of reading regularly lectures on the Catechismt 
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going over the whole of it in this way daring the course 
of each year. Notes of these lectures were taken down 
by the students, which were allowed afterwards in sever- 
al cases to appear in print. As much injustice was 
done to him by the defective character of these publica- 
tions, David Parens was called upon to revise the whole, 
and put the work into a form that should be more faith- 
ful to the name and spirit of his illustrious preceptor. 
This he undertook accordingly, and accomplished with 
great success. The work appeared first in the year 
1691, at Heidelberg, in four parts; each furnished with 
a separate preface by Parens ; since which time it has 
gone through numerous editions, in different countries. 
The Heidelberg Catechism has been honored with an 
almost countless number of commentaries of later date ; 
but this first one, derived from Ursinus through David 
Pareus, has been generally allowed to be the best that 
has been written. As he was himself the author of the 
Catechism, his commentary must be considered at all 
events the most authoritative exposition of its true 
meaning. 

Prince Casimir's administration was characterized 
throughout, by an enlightened and liberal zeal in favor 
both of letters and religion. Pains were taken at the 
same time to educate his nephew, the heir to the throne, 
in the same principles and spirit ; so that when he 
came into power, under the name of Frederick tke 
Fourth, no change of policy took place in any respect* 
He was heartily devoted to the interests of the Reform- 
ed Church ; and under him particularly, the university 
seems to have attained to its greatest splendor. The 
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prjhcipal ornament of the theological faculty at this 
time, wa» David Pareus, of whom we have just spoken 
as the most distinguished disciple of Ursinus, and the 
editor of his works. 

The fortunes of the Catechism after this in the Palati* 
nate, were very variable ; being always more or less 
. controlled by the eventful political history of the conn* 
try. ' • 

. Frederick IV. was succeeded by his son, Frederiek^ 
the Fifth. In an evil hour, against the advice of his 
best friends, this prince consented to accept the crown 
of Bohemia ; which was offered to him on the part of 
that country, when it had resolved, after the death of 
Matthias, to refuse submission to the Austrian • yoke. 
His coronation took place at Prague, with great pomp, 
on the 25th of October, 1619. In the course of the 
following year he was terribly defeated by the imperial 
army, before the same city, and deprived not only of. 
his new crown, but also of his hereditary dominions.. It 
was the first act in the bloody drama of the Thirty 
Years'^ War / for which the elements of discord had 
been mustering their strength for years before, and 
whiclr now made room for a long series of horrorp, which 
the pen of the historian finds it difliicult to describe. 

The Palatinate soon lay completely humbled, beneath 
the strong hand of imperial power. This was of 
course the full triumph of Romanism, at the same time, 
over the Protestant institutions of the land. In the year 
1622, the Bavarian general Tilly, laid waste the beau*' 
tiful environs of Heidelberg, and finally after a severe 
•icge forced his way into the city itself hy storm. A 
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ttmUe scene fottowed, of bttrning, piUage and ulaiiSli*- 
ter. Melancholy to relate, the treasures of the unWer* 
aity itself were not permitted to escape the fury <d iiua 
Vandal assault. For four days, the noble library, which 
so many princes had made it their ambition to enrich, 
and from whose stores so many learned men had drawn- 
ncrarishment for their intellectual life, stood openly ex- 
posed to the ravages of the common soldiery ;* and it 
was only the general rush for booty of another kind, 
that saved it from entire destruction* As it was,, the 
whole of it became lost from this lime forward to Hei- 
delberg. It was devoted as a trophy of war to the pope ; 
and not long after, borne on a long train of mules, it 
was seen making its way oVer the mountains, to rest 
finaUy in the chambers of the vatican.t The whole re* 
ligious aspect of the Palatmate was now changed, . 



* A portion of the manascripts are said to have been used 
by stupid dragoon's as straw for their horses, 

f The ruin of the **Bibliotheca Palatina" formed one of 
the most sad disasters of the Thirty Years' War ; and was 
deplored as a public loss, by learned men, throughout afl Ger* 
raany. "The mother of all libraries," says one, "not only 
for Germany but many other lands also, is gone ! A treasure 
not to be told in prie^, suoh as the Roman empire will no 
more be able to create ! The Manuscripts alone were valaed 
at 80,000 crowns. Well did it deserve, in one word, the 
title : Optimus Germanipe literatae thesaurus !" Efforts 
were made, after the war, to recover the library ffora the 
court of Rome; but without success. It is interesting to 
know however, that an effort of the same sort made in our 
own eentury, has had a somewhat more favorable result. At 
the close of the war of IB 15^16, the universily of Heidel- 
berg again put in its old claim for the restitution of the cap* 
tire library. Wiih some trouble, nearly a thousand manu- 
soripts'wera reoovertd. 
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Cit^wdfl of foreign monks tmme m, laying cUim to dM 
ftfopcvty thai hsd belonged fonneriy to the^nilma»leriee« 
The Befonoed minieters were expelled. The Cateohiam 
fdU* All asaumed onoe more the Roman aspect. Sad 
to relate, large numbers of the people consented to ehanga 
their faith, in order to save themselves from expatriation 
and worldly loss. The university was transformed into 
a Jesuit college. 

By the heroic courage of GuBtavu$ AdolphtUf king 
of l^weden, the afflicted province was restored again in 
gieat part to its Protestant state ; but only lor a short 
season. After the defeat of the Swedish army in 1684, 
an the fair prospects of the country were a second time 
oom^tely and cruelly blasted. Famine and pestflence 
were now added to the scourge of war. Rapine and 
vicrfenoe filled the land ; and ibr twelve long years, the 
Palatinate groaned beneath a constantly accumulating 
weight. of sorrows, which i$ is impossible fully to des- 
cribe. 

By the Peace of TFeatphalioy A. D. 1648, Aese 
calamitiea were at length brought to an end. The Ba« 
varian supremacy now ceased, and the government of 
the land fell onee more into the hands of its true and 
proper sovereigUf The Reformed Church was seen 
rising again, as it were from the ashes of her former 
glory, a speulHUle of mournful interest to Churches of 
the same faith in other lande. Of three hundred and 
forty seven preachers who had been settled in the Pa<> 
latinate of the Rhine, at the beginning of the war, only 
forty two were found remaining in it wheii the war 
cslosed, in a few towns and villages occupied by the 
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Swedes ; and only fifty four returned from the general 
banishmenl, to resume the work^of the ministry in thei% 
native land. Gradually however the state of the 
Church improved, along with tRe'^etuiii «f prosperity 
to the province in general. This restoration of the Re- 
formed faith included of course the erection of the Ca- 
techism to its former authority, as the religious ensign 
of the nation. But greater toleration than before was 
now exercised towards other confessions. Some at- 
tempt'wartfiad615ye'if,"W**the'pa^^ of the government, 
to unite the two Protestant confessions in a common, 
form of worship ; though^ithout success. 

This interval of rest and peace endured, however, 
only about forty years. By the death of prince Charles 
in 1685, the direct line of successiTf!r't3rtlBll71ffid^'*fKe 
elecJtwate* passed over to a different branch of the same 
house, in the person of Philip W tlliam, duke of Neu- 
burg. He belonged unfortuiiately to theKoman Church ; 
and although he stood pledged to respect the religious 
constitution of the land, his administration necessarily 
operated in various ways, to make Romanism respecta- 
ble, and to extend its influence. His connection yrith 
the house of Orleans moreover served as a pretext for 
Prance, to lay claim to the whole Palatinate ; and the 
consequence was a new war from this quarter, which 
for a time revived in full the horrors of the "Thirty 
Years." In the year 1688, Heidelberg was taken by 
the French and handled with the most savage barbarity. 
Not only was the surrounding country laid waste, and 
the city abandoned to general plunder ; but a spirit of 
the most wanton destraetion was let loose at the same 
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time upon the whole strength and beaoty of the piece* 
Walls, towers and palaces^ were blown up, and whole 
streets consumed by fire. Immense eruelttes were 
inflicted besides on the inhabitants* At the end of 
eighteen months the army was forced to retire ; but a 
new invasion- followed three years later. In Mayt 
1603, Heidelberg again fell into the hands of the French; 
the old cruelties were renewed ; and to crown all, the 
whole city was inyolved finally in flames, and became 
thus a heap of blackened ruins. Even the sepulchres of 
the dead found no respect; the bones of honored princes 
and heroes, long departed, were barbarously dragged 
fircHii their resting place, and scattered in the streets. 

The whole war was made to bear the character of a 
religious persecution. U afifected something of the merit 
of a crusade, in the service of the Roman Catholic 
Church, against Protestantism. The Protestants were 
compelled in many cases to fly the country. Colonies 
from the Reformed Church of the Palatinate, were now 
formed, in this way, in difierent parts particularly of 
Prussia. Roman Catholics, on the other hand, crowd- 
ed in to fill up the room which was thus made vacant. 

Peace was again restored in 1697, and the city which 
had suflereJ^6^^aify*WlfOTgS'tJ15^n to rise once more, 
with vast activity, from its own ashes. But the Pro* 
testdAt cause was not able to recover its lost advantages 
and rights. Romanism was now become a strong in- 
terest in the land, and had usurped in many cases the 
power and wealth which once belonged to the Reform- 
ed Church. It began accordingly to assume a hostile 

bearing towards this last, which showed itsflf particu- 

8 
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kriy in a ftort of angry quarrel with the ll«Melbei]g' 
Cateehism* The 80th Question, which had lonir been 
a caus'i; of offenee, Vas held up now to special odium, 
as not merely calumnious' to the Church of Rome, bat 
insulting to th e'gU I BIillHBill Uf "Hiy'W nmt^y. It was in 
re^ly to such assaults on the part of the Jesuits, that the 
celebrated Xcw/SrnTWKfWlli's work ^titled, The Ifmo^ 
etnce of the Heidelberg Catechism, This had not 
served however to silence complaint. Tlie controversy 
grew more and more serious. In the year 1707, coun* 
sdlor JRitimeper, a Protesta nt o rigin ally, who had sinc^ 
become a "SeSiKus™ con vert to the CirarcK'of Rome, as- 
isailed the Catechism with great severity* Not only ihe 
SOih Question, bat the 94th, the 97th and the 98th also^ 
fell under cen8u¥@;*t(ir1SR(e and disrespectful to the re* 
ligion of the prince ; and the Reformed were taken t0 
k sharply, for not at once so altering- their formulary 
as to expunge from it all offense of this kind. Ritt* 
meyer was answered by two of the Heidelberg theo- 
logians. Replies and rejoinders followed as usual ; and^ 
the whole land was soon filled with eliicitemenf. On 
the side of th ai BtfJ E own i d Ohiw i hi i t w ^g* maintained 
that the Catechism had existed in its piresent form, long 
befoi-e the Palatinate, had come into the circumstances 
in which it now stood;. that its age, iio lesa than its 
origin, as a symbolical book, entitled it to be held invio- 
late ; that other church symbols, and especially the 
Xhicles of the Co uncil of Tren t, employed language 
full as severe towards dissenting systcmsr'6T Taith ; and 
finally, that the hard expressions which were complain- 
ed of in thus case, must be referred at all events to doc 
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triiies only, and not to the persons by whom they mighft 

happen to be held. On these grounds, it was said, the 

Church could not consent at this time to introduce into 

the Catechism any such alteration, as was required from 

the other sidek 

Thus things proceeded till*^e year 1719, when all 

at once an electoral decree appealed, prohibiting the 

use of the Heidelberg Catechism in the Paladnate al* 

together. Some Roman Ca{h<5ttirtmiikgell«^Tj ^ Who wa» 

authorized to print ProfSStaaxtbooifes, had issued an edi-' 

tioB of the Catechism, to which Was iiiconsiderately* 

prefixed the elector's coat of arms, with the words un^ 

de^neath : Byordet o f hU tlectoral Sj 

The appearance ot tlus publication proved extremely 

offensive, and the occasion Was improved by the active 

friends of Romanism, to secure th^ decree bow men-^ 

tioned ; in whi ch the . Catechism was -eomtemned in 

form, as injurious to the eTectorimrgnity, as well as to 

the laws of the empire and the authority of the emper^MTf 

and therefore necessary to be suppressed. Remon* 

sti^an ce was made against the order , in'^^im*-- No re- 
gard ^Sgr?rT!!Sf^ 1^ ^^^ «^^^^ y^^^^o^iq^ ^^jp^^j^^^^l^n^^ 

The decree was declared to be final ; and it was made 
known at the same time, that any attempt which might 
be made to vindicate the Catechism, or to sustain iia 
authority in any way, would be visited with special 
punishment. 

This tyrannical measure drew upon the PalatinatCf 
the attention*9f lllU PlUlBllUHllU t)^Otlrts of Europe general' 
ly. By letters and embiSSleff fVftitt ali sides, the elec-^- 
tor wa9 called upon to restore- to his Reformed subjects, 
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, the public and free use of their symbolical book, tif 
the end the pressure becagie too heavy to withstand^ 
and with a bad grace the entire poirit was yielded. By 

^ direction of the emperor, who had sende enough to see 
that the elector was on ground that could not be niain- 
tained, a new inquiry was instituted on the whole case. 
Two distinguished theologians of the Reformed Church 
were called in, to assist in the conference. It was pro^ 
posed, in the first place, that they should modify the 
80th Question, so as to make it more smooth and con^ 
ciliatory. *^This however they refused to do, as not 
being authorised to make the slightest alteration in 
the case. But they protested, that the Catechism had 
regard here to doctrines only, and carried in it no dis^ 
respect to persons ; on which account, it was hoped the 
elector would be pleased to withdraw the order, which 
he had issued against its use. To this accordingly^ 
with due show of formality, the negotiation ultimately 
came., It wad agreed td look upon the whole difficulty^ 
as one that had grown out of misunderstanding and 
mistake. The Reformed Church was authorized to 
|Use her Catechism again, Wilfc^he s«m© liberty as be- 

^"^ jSore; only it must not carry the elector's coat of arms 
any more in front ; and pains must be taken besides to 
let the people understand, in the schdols and churches, 
that the 80th Question had respect to the doctrine of 
the mass merely, and not at all to the persons holding 
it, who were not to be stigmatized as idolators, though 
the mass itself be there pr6nounce3**^*a?i accursed id^U 
atryy « 

■"This distinction between doctrine and person,, it may 
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be added, was held by many to be disingenuous on the 
part of the Palatinate divines, and a curious controTeij* 
sy sprang out of it concerning i dolatry in the a bstraqL» 
and idolatnj in the concrete ; of which however it % 
not neCBSsary here to take any farther notice. 

Had the Catechism stood for the Palatinate only, it 
must have risen and fallen wholly with the fortunes of 
the Reformed Church, in that interesting land. In this 
case, its historical importance would be circumscribecl 
by comparatively narrow 'Hounds. The Church of the 
Palatinate- had its glory, for the most part, in the be- 
ginning. It never recovered itself in ftiU, from the 
shock of the Thirty Years' War ; and from the year 
1 685, when a Ronian Catho][f^ jriBf;,*^ l"p° raised to 
the eleclorate, it declined gtill more and more; till 
finally, instead of being as it was at first the head of 
all the Reformed Churches in Germany, it became the 
least considerable of tbe whole, and sunk indeed al-. 
moat entirely out of sight. 

But the Catechism has a wider history, than that of 
the particular Church to which it owes its birth. It 
very sooq passed over tbe limits of the Palatinate, 
and became the property of the Church also in other 
lan^s, ^ ^'""^ - ---- — 



Yll. THE CATECHISM ABROAD. 

General reception in the Reformed Church. Switzer- - 
land, France, England. Hungary. Poland. 
Germany. Hollands Arminian opposition. 8y^ 
nod of Dort, Commentaries. America. Re- 
formed Hutch and German Reformed Churches., 

The Heidelberg Catechism, as soon as it became 
known, commanded not only the respect, but the ad- 
miration of the entire Reformed Church. On all sides, 
it was welcomed as the best popular surfimary of reli- 
gious doctrine that had yet appeared, on the side of 
this confession. Distinguished divines in other lands 
united in bearing testimony to its merits. It was con- 
sidered the glory of the Palatinate, to have presented 
it to the world. The great Bullinger of Switzerland 
wrote to a friend : "I have read the Catechism of the 
elector palatine, Frederick, with the greatest interest, 
and have blessed God, while doing so, who thus peiv 
fects his own work. The arrangement of the book is 
clear ; the matter is true, and beautiful and good ; all 
is full of light, fruitful and pious ; with the greatest 
brevity its contents are manifold and large. In my 
judgment, no better catechism has heretofore been 
published." — This is only a specimen of the way, in 
which the work was received generally throughout the 
Reformed Church. It rose rapidly into the character 
of a general symbol, answerable in this view to the 
popular standard possessed by the other confession in 
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L ike Gateehulm of Luther. Far and wide it beeame tht 
basis, on which systems of religious instructwn were 

j formed by the most exeeiioiit and learned divines. In 

the course of time, commentaries, paraphrases, and 

i courses of sermons, were written upon it almost 

without number. Few works have gone through 
as many different versions. It was translated into 
Hebrew, Ancient Greek and Modem Greeks* I^atin, 
Jiow Dutch, Spanish, French, English, Italian, Bohe- 
mian, Polish, Hungarian, Arabic, and Malay. 

SwiTZsmLA.N9, from liie first, held the Heidelberg 
Catechism in the highest esteem. Various catechisms 
bad been in use here, before its appeaisance ; one bj 
Leo Juda, another be (Ecolampadius, ike Catechism of 
Zurich by Bullinger, the Catechism of St. Gall, and 
particularly Calvin's Catechism, of which some notice 
has been taken before. In the midst of these estab* 
^ lisfied formularies however, the new text book of the 
Reformed faith was soon invested with a sort of univer* 
eal authority, as a bond of religions profession for the 
land in general* In St. Oall, it was introduced into 
the schools and churches. The Catechism of Zurich 
was so revised, in the beginning of the following cen* . 
titry, as to be brought more n^ar to it than before. In 
most of the other cantons, it was admitted, sooner or 
later, to at least a partial public use. The high credit 
in whieh it stood, appears also from the numerous edi- 

*Both into ancient and modern Greek. Into the first by 

Frederick S^lburg^ Heidelberg, 1597. This translation was 

seat to the Greek patriarch at Condtantinople. The version 

into modern Greek took place at Ley den, 1648, tinder the 

^ i'lteeiion of the States GejoerAl of Hollands 
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dons of it published in that country, and from the 
many commentaries and expositions with which it 
has been honored by eminent Swiss divines. 

In France, the Reformed Church, as already men- 
tioned, made^se* of the Catechism of Calvin ;. which 
was often called simply the French Catechism, The 
Heidelberg Catechism of TOurs^'^Wa^j^uyilJ^ 
into the churches and schools. Sm^arious transla- 

ll^l— 1 Mill' . 

tions were made of it mto the French language, and it 
was held always in very high respect. Great attention 
was given by this* Church to catechetical instruction. 
For a whole oentury^we find in the acts of almost every 
Synod, some reference to the subject. 
"to In England also and Scotland the Catechism of 

*^ the Palatinate was held iii Ihe saiue high regard. Im- 

y mediately after its formation, it was translated into the 
language of these countries, and became thus extensive- 
ly read and admtfStT^in both of them. A variety of 
Catechisms appeared in ijngland, at an early period ; 
till at length one was prepared, a. 1579f under speoial 
appointment, by Alexander Nowel, which took the 

, ^place of all others, and continued in permanent force 
. afterwards as the standard catechism of the established 
Church. The Puritans, as they were called, by means 
of the famous Westminister Assembly, produced about 
the middle of ^e next century the Larscer and Smaller 
Catechisms, which have since held so high a place in 
the Presbyterian Church, both in Great Britain and in 
this country. Special respect was shown by this 
venerable body, in the execution of their tapki to the 
jHeidelberg Catechism. 
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In HiT K QA jgr^ -t he same formulary soon supplanted, j/ 
whh the Reformed Church, all other catechisms, and ' . 
was introduoed into general use as a symbolical book. 
Teachers as well as ministers were required to take an 
oath, that they cordiallj^-enibraced the system of truth 
contained in it, and that they would follow it truly in 
all their religious instructions. 

A like favoraWe' rece ption waa er \ven to the Cate^ -^ / 
ehism in Poland. It was translated into the Polish * 
langua|fr^fci5""l^fll?re«j Prasmovlut; and soon came 
mte general use, as an authoritative exposition of the 
feith of the Reformed Church, jk^ 

In Germany, the Reformed confession gained gr6und J 
gradually fa? ' beyond the boun4ja,^t.Jthiu Palatinate, 
This was owing partly to the influence exerted by 
neighboring countries, particularly Switzerland and 
Holland ; but still more hoTKuBTTo'^e process, by 
which ' tiutheranism itself became complete, in being 
carried forward to its last consequence, the Form of \ 
Concord, A large amount of Calvinistic feeling, wkieh 1 
had pFBfSBed in the Church as moderate Lutheranism, 
was forced by this onward movement to seek a different 
position. In all directions accordingly, we discover 
with the advance of time the presence of Reformecl 
views and principlesjjjipQnflkt with tlie rigid ortho- 
doxy of the other confession, and a more or less full 
and open profession of the Reformed faith.— In JEast > 
Friesl cmd, the struggle between the two confessions . 
commenced, with the entrance of the Reformation itself ^'., 
into the countary. — Some account has already been [ 
given ^of the religious commotion in Bretners^ — All 
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along the Rhine, In different citier and proviaces, 
Jtdier s, Ole v es, Be rg, 4*c7rTli*e*prih6i|)K'ii Wthe Re*- 
formecl iJHiurc t unloI3e3 themselves more or less suc- 
cessfully, in conflict with the high toned Lutheranisni 
of the day. The Form of Concord, a. 1576 as just 
intimated, served gready to strengthen iKe tendency in 
^is direction. Thus in the close of the century, the 
Churches of Nassau, Hanau, Isenburs^, and others of 
smaller nOte, seceded tormally from the T4Utheran ranks, 
and became Calvinistic. ^nhalt, in the year ISO^^ 
made a simUar transition. "sTr morelim^Vtant'wa. 
the change which took place in the beginning of the 
next century, when Maurice,^ landgrave of Jlesse^ and 
John Sigismund, elector of J9ran(fen&tinr^ embraced 
the Reformed communion. lA thisiast case indeed 
the revolution was not at once so entire as in the 
other ; since the prince was disposed to allow the free 
profession of Lutheranism as before, in his dominions^ 
The bigotry of tht^ party howj&¥e£rJUMUi'iBftde it necessa-* 
ry for him to suppress the Form of Concord, by public 
authority. In other respects, the liberal and tolerant 
policy of Sigismund coi|ttnue.4^ the permanent order of 
the state. 

In the Reformed Church, as thus prevailing in dif« 
ferent principalities throughout Qermany, various cate- 
chisms appeared, and -secured to themselves a more or 
less extensive use. In the end however all of these 
were either cast aside, or sunk into a secondary rank ; 
while the Catechism of the Palatinate attained to a 
sort of universal authority, as the leading symbol of the 
Church* In Juliers, C]eves and Berg, it was early 
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introduced into the churehes and schools ; and in 1$8MI 
we find it made of fnll force by law, as an eoolesiastiea) 
standard. So afterwards in Hesse-Cassel, Anhalt, and 
the several free cities which had embraced the Reformed 
faith. It became the aokftowledged confessional standi* 
ard of the GjsrrnanBefor^^ at large, as disa 

tinguished from the other great Protestant confession* 
Hence we find even in Prussia, at the beginning of the 
last century, a royal ^MFder;*" ^requiring all ministers of 

Reformed churches to lecture every sabbath afternoon 

■ 

on the Heidelberg Cateclusm, according to the practice 
observed in Holland. 

Germany of course has not failed to do her full share 
towards the literature of the Catechism. It has passed 
through an almost incredible number of editions, in her 
hands. Commentaries of all sorts, in long succession, 
have appeared in its service. Among all these how- 
ever no one seems to have proved so popular as the 
" Golden Treasure^^ of John D'outrein, translated into 
GernlSIPffWfWhe Dutch, aiwhftffffisITed with annotations 
and additions by Frederick Adolphus Lampe. This 
large work has been honored with edition after edition, 
and may be said indeed to have carried with it, for a 
time, a sort of symbolical authority for ministers and 
teachers, both In Germany and Holland. Widder's 
work on the Catechism has also been held in high re^ 
pute. — Others too deserve special praise ; but it is 
unnecessary, in the present place, to be more particular. 
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In the midst- of its honors, the Catechism still en- 
countered, in Germany at large no less than in the Pala* 
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tinate, no small amount of angry opposition. Roman- 
ists and high Lutheran^S' juDllJQ',™ ittsprying ont^ against 
it as heterddox and pernicious. The notable 80th 
Question proved a constant stench, in many nostrils. 






some 1!M9iES, Wlltn it was known ^1Jr§Lt"1!he minister 
was to preach upon this question, troublesome persons 
would slip into the ChiHroh, for the purpose of creating 
interruption and disorder. Not unfrequently, at the 
public fairs, fanatical well fed monks might be heard, 
from some elevated place, haranguing the populace in 
the lowest billingsgate style ; at which times, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, and the 80th Question in par- 
tici^lar, were very apt*io come in Ttffa speciA share of 
abuse. In the year 1621, a certain.JqguiJt of Cologne, 
by the name of Coppenstein, attracted some attention, 
by publishing tW^^Cahimstic Heidelberg Catechism 

8C€^hinised ;" in which the questions were all fur- 
mshed^<>^ifith Roman Catholic ansVefs,"'" with the true 

^■1 mu 11 III III I ,< \ 

tejtt thrust by way of contrast into the margin. Another 

writer put forth, "/bwr Dialogues on the Catechising 

petween two Reformed ctHzens^^lSarnson and Job^ 

j0^ In this p i^wcti w i^ c^wy qiRi Slfon is taken up ana em- 

^ barr^ssed with subtle, far fetched difficulties ; till in 

the end, the honest worthies find themselves involved 

in impenetrable smoke, and are glad to take refuge in 

the Church of Rome. In other cases, where there 

was not perhaps, the same ability tq wield the polemic 

pen, the Catechism was subjected to violei^ce of a dif- 

. ferent kind ; cast into the fire ; solemnly flogged with 

rods, in the pulpit ; or maltreated in some similar 

dramatic way ; to show how heartily it was hated, and 
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how richly it deserved to be extirpated from the world 
da a work of the devil. _^ 

In no country, hoocei^er was the Heidelberg Cate« m 
chism more generally received, or more hi|^y honored^ yj 
than it was in the N£tH]iiii>ANDs> ' 1 

The ReformaSSirnrsSTlfetured jjL^^ amid the ^ 

storms of political rev olution . The same convulsions 
whiph set the Church tree, gave birth also to a new * * 
and powerful Republic. From the beginning various 
influences conspired, to incline the country towards the 
Calvinistic rather than the Lutheran creed. In the 
end, this tendency completely prevailed. The cele- 
brated Bd s ric. Q of^fEk^iaaa^,jaaamaaadmmmm^mm4^t first by 
Adrian Saravia, in the spirit and very much in the 
form also of the Confession us^d by the Reformed 
Church in France^ .was^publicly adopted in Flanders 

in the year 1 562 j after which, it cs^me into authority 

^^"— " I III- 1 i»-i 
by degrees throughout the Church. Especially did 

the Reformed faith predominate in the seven northern ' 
provinces, which in the yeSf ' T9T9 " constituted them- 
selves .into an independent state. 

In the Walloon churches, of the Netherlands, using 
the French laggjiiige, the Catechism of Calvin was in 
commfi ffl use . The I)utch congregations used at first 
the Catechism of Emden, drawn up originaUy by 
Lasco, and translated into the Dutch language by John 
Utenhoven^^As^ soon^ho^ of 

the PalsSinate came to be known, it took precedence of 
both, and continued to grow in cfodit, till it became in 
a. short time of acknowledged symbolical authority 
throughout the Church. ^A § ea rly IT s 'the year 1566, 
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Peter Gabriel made use of it for public religious iiistruc;-^ 
tion, at Amsterdam. In the year 1568, a general 
synod held at Wesel recommended, that in the J'rench 
churches of the Netherlailds the Catechism of Geneva 
(Calvin's) should continue to be employed, and that 
where the Dutch tongue prevailed, use should be made 
of the Heidelberg Catechism; though it was still left 
free to the particular congregations to follow their own 
judgment in the case» The same recommendation wa9 
renewed, in somewhat, stfoiigef terms, A. D. 1571« 
Finally by the national synod of 1574, held at Dortf 
the advice became a formal decree, and the Catechism 
Was clothed with absolute ecclesiastical authority for 
the whole Churchk After this We iand the regulation 
established, that the^ ministers should every where 
preach Upoil it oil Suiiday afternoons, so as to go ov^r 
the whole of it once a year. The city of Gouda in 
South Holland undertook, some time afterwards, to 
introduce a new compeud bf religious instruction into 
its schools^ But the ministers of the place Were called 
to account, and publicly Censured for the attempt« 
Various other catechisms appeared in the country 
during the seventeenth Century \ but they had no weight 
whatever against the general use and authority of the 
Heidelberg formulary. This continued in force as the 
standard text book of the Church, and became at last so 
identified with its life) as to pass often under the tide 
simply bf the Belgic Catechism. 

Here again however, as in other lands, the Cate- 
chism drew upon itself the active opposition of many 
enemies. The Romanists burned it, or whipped it 
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with rods. One Martin Duncan wrote a sort of oppo- 
sition catechism, on the Roman side. Argument and 
wit were both employed to bring it into discredit* 
Among others, some unknown person put forth the 
^^Thtmdfscrew ;" in which two weavers are introduced, 
dtscbursing of their business at a tavern, when upon a 
boast made hy oUe of his skill in Sorting tangled thread, 
the other to test his powers brings forward the Heidel- 
berg Catechism,' and engages him, in the presence of 
the landlord and wife, tO unravel and adjust certain 
parts of it according to the rule of- faith given in the 
bible. The task of course proves desperate ; and so 
aU runs oUt at last into a flood of reproach upon the 
Catechism, as a most perverse and unsound produc-* 
tion. There was opposition to it besides however, 
from a different quarter. The Case of the city of Gouda 
has just been mentioned. Certain ministers at Utrecht 
ftlso revised to give it their subscription. In the yeaif 
1583, Dirck Volkartz Coomhart openly attacked it, 
in a publication which he dedicated to the States 
General. He objected particularly to the 5th and 
11 4th Questions, in which so strong a statement is 
^ven of the inability of meil to fulfil the demaiids of 
Ood's law. A leaven of Pelagianism was secretly 
active, at different points, in the bosom of the Reformed 
Church itself $ Which seems to have been the source of 
all this unfriendly feeling, towards the Catechism as a 
rule of faith* The opposition came to its full force 
finally in the rise of Arminianism, and its revolutionary 
attempt to overthrow entirely the established faith Of 
the Church. 



^ 
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Ajuhnius, as professor of divinity at Le vd en, seeanod 
to be fully satisfied at first with the doctrioes of the 
Heidel be^ Catechism* Soon however he began to 
have scruples* With regard td several points \ and ex* 
pressed his wish that there might be a revision of it, 
for the purpose of removing its objectioAable features. 
Then towards the last agaib, he ingifited that the doc* 
trine of predestination, as commonly held in the Re- 
fomled Church, was not to be found in the Catechism, 
and that his own views here were in full harmony with 
its teaching. After his death, his friends, tiiie J?emon- 
strantSy as they were called, discovered the same 
instability, wr^regfixi to this point. At times they 
contended that their own system, and not that of their 
opponents, was the one contained in the Catechism. 
But soon again, they would be found taking all sorts of 
exception to its contents, aod. objecting to its use in 
the churches. They urgod^-JtotakJias defective, and 
needed at least a thorougltYevi^on; the more especially 
as it had been introduced into the Netherlands at the 
first, without any 'formal, public trial of its merits, such 
as the importance of lhe onoo required. 

It was concluded finally on the part of the govern- 
ment, to call a general Synod of the Reformed Church, 
for the purpose of taking this whole difficulty into con- 
sideration. In the year 1618, accordingly, was con- 
vened the memorable Synod of JDort ; which resulted 
in the condemn ation ofjfcbfc pvio ws heid'by the Arminian 
party, and their exclusion fromih^bpjora of the Re- 
formed Church. At this Synod, delegates were pres- 
ent, not only from the United l^rovinces, but also from 
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England, Switzerland, the Palatinate, Hessia, Nassau,. 
East Friesland, andTTOSlfTCflfr^ The Church in France 
would have been re;^Wfeflteif*1^5tf^had not the French 
monarch interposed his authority, requiring her dele- 
gates to stay at home. The Sjnod continued its ses- 
sions for six months. 

Among other matters acted upon, the Heidelberg 
Catechism was brought under the special review of dua 
venerable body ; as the (i.u.estiqn was now forioally 
«ujt)mitted, ou the part of^tjie Dutch jSburch, whether 
it called for any correction or emendation, to make it a 
£air exhibition of the Reformed faith. The whple> 
being first read over, each delegate was called upon to> 
declare his judgment honestly with regar^.to this point*. 
The result was a full and unanimous approvid #f the 
work ; and a formal declaration was filed acoordinglyt 
in the name of all present, *'tliat*the doctrine Qonjtaiaedt 
in the Catechism of the Palatinate was found to bd< 
conformable at all {^UlllLS RJ.Um WUfli Ul (irQU j thM there- 
was nothing in it that needed in this view to be ^Miqfe4 
or corrected ; and that altogether it formed a meet 
accurate compend of the christian faith, being with sin- 
giUar skill not only adjusted to the apprehension of 
tender youth, but so framed also as to serve Uie purpose 
of instruction at the same time in the case of older 
persons." When we reflect upon the constitution of 
the Synod, and consider tbecirgjUMUaJMAS under which 
this testimony ^^tfflMfafnrca tion iK.gJCS.,.^ri<VN they must 
be felt to be honorable to the Catechism in the highest 
degree, ajid to invest it with an authority which may 

9 
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well challenge the respect and veneration of the whole 
Reformed Church. 

The irreatest attention was paid to catechetical in- 
atruction, in the Nethenands. TfrS'Suly was pressed 
m heads of fiJUStUi^. '-^Schools were required to co- 
operate with the churches, in carrying the system into 
(full effect. The pastors must preach on ^e Catechism 
every sahhath afternoon ; besides visiting the schools 
irequexUi^ •Mid^nolcirng catechetical exercises, if possi* 
ble once a week, in private houses. All pains were 
required to be taken," td sefcure in this way to old and 
young the benefit of religious knqwledgie* 

It is not strange tli^t Jsuch a^CjUUUiQL'^.bj^^SiM sihound 
in eommentaries oil Jha Catechism. Holland seems to 

rHave surpassed even Germany itself, in this kind of 
literature. Among all these expositions, none ^ has 
been more extensively used than that of Featus Honi" 
^ttf*,• which however is more A compilation from 
Various other works, than an original treatise tly Hom« 
mius himself. The principal contributor to it may be 
said indeed' toTiave been Ursmus luinseTf^ whose expo- 
siiions, published by Pareus after his death, were to a 
jomX extent transSlSlI and" incorporated into this work. 
^^Vfae celebrated English divine TVilHam AmeSy who 
after leaving his own tJiraatry^tbrthe^sake of truth 
oame to stand so high in Holland, published among his 
other numerous works a Sk iogra phyjlso, as he called 
il, of the Heidelberg Catechism. Of other names, 
honorably associated ^widi the work in the same way 
Theelincky Diest, Poudrayeriy Jfeussetiy Beltsnydevy 
Van. Lertn^ De Witte, De Bovma, JfeH^er CocceiuSy 
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Mareiif Vorster^ Hakvoerd, Fan HuUem^ Fander 
Jfooclit, BreuklancT^YaTtW^t, T ' iJt f lU ' g^n , 'Fan det 
Ken^j Fan der ^S^e egy » ji U^^hole lep on besides, i| 
eaoDOt be pretended -^f Qourse to spes^ here in detaU. 
It remains to notice briefly the authority of the Cate« 
chism in America. 



Vm. THE CATECHISM IN AMERICA. 

JReformed Dutch Church. Historical sketch. Present 
state. German Reformed Church. General view 
of its history in America. Relations of the ttva 
Churches at this time, ' 

At a very early period, the Catechism of the Pafai* 
tinate made its way to the wiids of America. It is now 
more ^an two centuries, since it was erected as a 
standard of evangelisal orthodoxy on the island ^ 
Manhattan, where the city of Neur York has since ao* 
quired such great importance. Around it rallied the 
faith and worship of thousands, transplanted thfongh 
suecessive years from the old world to the shores of 
the new.- In the midst of ecclesiastical convulsions 
aad polidcal storms, the Reformed Dutch Chu rch of 
Am^iea, clinging &st to helniSeSIBry^SreeSni^s since 
struck her roots deep into the soil, and spread forth h&r 
boughs luxuriantly to the face of heaven, tUl she has 
become known and honored throughout the whole 
christian worid. A century later in its origin, the 
American German Reformed Church^-Hipning indeed. 



^ 
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in a certain sense, from the same womb, or at (east 
nursed in the beginning*l5y^*lKe^me maternal arms — 
comes forward also to claim our attention. She too 
has had her deep waters to pass through, whose billows 
had well nigh swallojyjBd^her up. *Bul the favor of 
**Him who dw g[^,j^^,|haJiiuLh.'* has accompanied her 
notwiJRsTanding, in the midst of her most gloomy sea- 
sons of trial. Though sorely tossed, during a long 
night of desolation, on raging chaotic seas, with little 
notice and less sympathy, she has not abandoned still 
the martyr faith of her fathers. No force has yet 
proTed sufficient to wrench from her grasp 'the pre- 
cious legacy, bequeathed to her in the Heidelberg Cate-^ 
diisfn. At this hour, she cleaves to it with an attach- 
ment that promises to grow stronger only as it becomes 
more intelligent; rejoicing and glorying in it, as at 
once the true key to the spirit of her oiganization, and 
the bond also by which alone she may expect to gain 
new strength and become fully oompaeted together, id 
time to oome, as a holy temple unto the Lord. 

As early as the y aar 1609, the DirrcH found their 
way into what now lorms tne harbor of New York, 
and up the great river which has since borne the name 
of ^^'^fQUt t^ famous sea captain who conducted the 
expedition. The communication thus opened at this 
point with the new world, was kept up from" year to 
year, for the purposes of trade ; till at leng th, in 1614, 
a fort and trading house were erected near the spot on 
which Albany now stands ; about which time also a 
similar settlement was permanently established on the 
south-west point of Manhattan island. 
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The first emigrants were drawn across the Atlantic, 
of course, by the hope of acquiring' wealth. With all 
their zeal for making money however, they brought 
with them also their attachment for the principles and ^ 
order of the Reformed Church, in whose bosom they 
had -been educated ; and measures were soon taken 
to secure religious privileges under the same form, in 
the land of their pilgrimage. There is reason to believe 
that a church was oreanized at Fort Amsterdam (Ntw 
York^) as early as the year 1619 ; although no authen- 
tic records of its history are to* be found, reaching 
farther back than 1689. The fitst minister of this 
church was the Rev:-EvBrardus Bogardus. The church 
at Albany may claim perhaps as nigh an antiquit}^ as 
that of NewTbrEnVi the cQUCse.^ years, with the \ 
growth of the colony, churches were "established also ( 
at other points. 

The ministers of these churches were ordained by 
the Classis of Amsterdam, and continued under its 
ecclesiastical supervisi on, with the approbation of the 
Synod of North Holland^^jo3duck-that Olassis be- 
longed. In this way the American Church fell almost 
entirely under the control of this body ; and remained 
thus, through filial respect, in a relation of spiritual 
wardship to the Classis of Amsterdam, long after their 
interests required them to form a Classis of their own, 
and transact their ecclesiastical affairs for themselves. 
« This servile dependence lasted indeed for more than a 
century. In the end~lr\^as ah opinion with many, 
that no ministerial authority could be legitimate, that 
did not come from beyond the seas ; that no ordination 
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was valid, unless it had impressed upon it the broad 
seal of the Glassis of Amsterdam. 

In the year 1664, the colony passed into die hands 
of the EngtMlTMRHAme under iHe government of the 
duke of York. This served in the end to advance the 
Church of England, at the cost of the Dutch Church* 
Many families passed over from the last communioii^U^ 
the first. Still the Dutch interest continued to prosper, 
in close connection with the mother Church in Holland, 
on to the mid<tte of the ((gfl^o wjjttg^ fteoj teiry» 

Now however the whole body was convulsed, and 
threatened wi|}^,4li^)^ction, by the proposal to establish 
an independent American Classis. Two nearly equal 
parlies, for and agajasj^jtibe-isew movement, were inn 
mediately developed in broad battle array; and for 
fifteen years, the Qhurch beoan^e a sceae of such ee- 
clesiastical oonfiict and confusion, as it is still humilia* 
ting and painful to report. In many cases, the general 
quarrel was carried, among the jpeople, to actual tumult 
and deeds of disgraceful violence. On 4II sides, bitter* 
new and wrath prevailed. The Church rocked, like a 
^nf^HSJied vessdi in the stonnj ready. tji^Ml asunder, 

To make things worse, the question of language 
now came forward als^ Jf<[2^ jUSaAltiical iHJBiiMii Must 
the Dutch Church continue, here in America, to wor-i 
ship God in Dutch Soatavevi or might it be proper, 
i now that a large pairt of the people, the young people 
in particular, were coming to use English only in 
every other case, to admit this tongue also with proper 
restrictions into the pulpit ? That was the question. 
Buffieiently easy of answer^ jotte would think, even for 
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a child, in the abatraet ; but tremendously difficult, as 
we all know, in actual practice. Strange to tell, the 
American Di Uch C hurch hadopntrived to hold it at 
bay, down till the middle of the last century, sacrifi- 
eing hundreds of her children, but faithfully upholding 
the mother tongue in all her places of worship. It 
was in the .year 1764, that English preaching was 
befird for the first tiffie^TnlfiTcQllegiate church of New 
York. But now the crisis had come. The question, 
shall we allow English preac h inpr in Dntph C j^rrhftg ? 

must be met and setdeoT It must be setded in thi 
afRimativeloStirtRe^tJtiurch itself w«m toM flaved> 
But the settlement was not effected, without loud, wild 
uproar. To many, the introduction of English seemed 
a grand heresy or treason. Did it not strike at the 
root of the DutchJdburch ? For how could the Church 
be Dutch, andj^ 

In the end however, the controversy was 96ttied, on 
the side of reason and common sense. It was found 
that the attempt to stem the influx of the English lanr 
guage, was about as wise as to think of turning the 
Hudson up stream. The Church has long since ac* 
quiesced in the necessity of sacrificing her old language, 
in order to preserve her did faith ; and at this time ac- 
cordingly, there are but few among all her children,^to 
whom a Dutch sermon would be more intelligible than 
one in Hebrew or Chinese, 

The other question came also at length to a happy, 
adjustment ; through the agency mainly, we are told, 
of the late very venerable John H. Livingston, whose 
name became so conspicuous siibsequentiy m the his* 
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tory of the Church. An amicable Bettleineiit of diffi- 
culties, with which both parties now wearied with 
their own long contention professed to be fully satisfied, 
was regularly consummated in the jr e ar ,1 2 7gU.jmder 
the auspices and favor ^tJb^.£Ua^Ji9'^(of Amsterdam 
itself. A certain subordination to her authority of the 
mother Church in^ Holland was admitted, on the one 
hand ; while on the other, regular judicatories were 
established for the transaction of all ecclesiastical busi- 
ness in this country. Soon after this, the Revolutionary 
war took place ; which of course suspended, for the 
time, all communication between the two Churches. 
Some disposition was shown afterwards by the Church 
in Holland, to jesfiwise still a sort of ecclesiastical 

supremacy over h ^r \jn CXirjlR.fJjlwgfa^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
had now attained to such maturity and self-reliance, as 
no longer to be satisfied with any such foreign super- 
vision. She proceeded accordingly to take the man- 
agement of her affairs, entirely into her own hands. 
This was done conclusively, in the end, by the adop- 
tion of an independent church oonstitutron^A4JCL1792, 
suitable to the circumstances and wants of the Church 
in this country. The Church consisted at this time of 
about one hundred and twenty congregations, under 
the care of five Classes. 

Previously to this, it had been determined to estab* 
lish a professorship of theology, with the view of train<> 
ing up a properly learned ministry at hoM^ now that 
all foreign supply was in the nature of the case coming 
to an end ; and on the recommendation of the Cfcf§sTs 
of Amsterdam, which had-.b<»» Qfrnrrrnrrnh the rnf^c^ 
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by the advice of the theological faculty "of Utrecht^ the 
Rev. Dr. Livingston was appointed to take charge of 
this responsible trust. The Reformed Dutch Church 
was the first thus to form the scheme o7^' theological 
seminary, among all the religious bodies of this coun- 
try. It was long however before the scheme was 
crowned with any tolerable success. A college had 
been established at New Brunswick before the Revela- 
tion, with which it was intended to connect the pro- 
fessorship of divinity. But the college itself through 
want of funds soon sank intp.i^usignificance ; and the 
professorship, more nominal than real, kept up for a 
number of years by the gratuitous services of Dr. 
Livingston in New York, was suffered also to fail at 
length altogether. An effort was again made in 1807 
to resuscitate both interests ; but it was not before the 
year 1825, and after the college had failed in fact a 
second time, tliat the whole enterprize was placed 
finally on a sure and solid foundation. That same 
year, the patriarch^LjLYil^[aton died. 

Since this time, the College and Theological Semi- 
nary have both continued to prosper; and with the 
prosperity of her institutions, the life of the Church has 
steadily advanced also in. other respects. Her organi- 
zation includes now a General Synod, two Particu- 
lar Synods, upwards of twenty Classes, and about 
two hundred and forty congregations, with a mem- 
bership which is put down in round numbers at 
twenty five thousand. As a body, the Church is 
posf^cssed of great wealth, not being surpassed in this 

view, according to- its eize, by any other in the coun- 

10 
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try. It includes also a large amount of intelligence and 
respectability. No denomination in the country is so 
fully supplied with ministerial service ; nor can any 
boast of a ministry, which as a whole perhaps may be 
said to be better educated. The Church is accustomed 
to glory also in its orthodoxy ; which is of the high 
Calvinistic order, according to the measure of the Bel- 
gic Confession and the Articles of the Synod of Dort. 
She places a high value of course on catechetical in- 
struction, and cherishes a special veneration for the 
Heidelberg Catechism.* It may be added that her 
Liturgy is based to a great extent, as far as it goes, 
with some significant modifications, on the old German 
Liturgy of the Palatinate. 

The history of the German Reformed Church in 
America, commences a full hundred years later than 
that of the Reformed Dutch. The dcfesf congregation 
is supposed to be the one at Goshenhoppen, in Mont- 
gomery county, PennsylvaniaT^whose i^xistence dates 
as for back at least as 1717. ^ Its iirst pastor, it would 
seem, was the Rev. Henry Goetschy ; whose labors 
however included, in the end, a very wide field besides. 
He preached statedly to congregations at Skippach, 
Falconer Swamp^ Saucon^.JSlgypty Maccungie, Mo- 
selerriy Oley, Bern, anfl TuIpenfttf^fSiPfP^ his circuit 
prising a district, which is now covered by four 
counties, Montgomery, Chester, Berks and Lebanon. 



seien 



*It i» expressly required by the Constitution of the Churchy 
that every one who takes a pastoral charge shall explain a 
portion of the Heidelberg Catechism on evi-;ry Lord's Day, so 
as to go over the whole if possible every year. 
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BahnCs church, so called after its first pastor, is of 
like early date. The Rev. Mr. Weis began to labor in 
Philadelphia about the year 1721 ; though the congre- 
gation there did not succeed in completing their first 
house for public worship before the year 1739. The 
emigration .out of which these churches were formed, 
seems to have been mainly from the Palatinate.* 

The Rev. Mr. Weis, in the year 1730, visited Hol- 
land, and other parts of Europe, in company with an 
elder of the name of Rtif^ to make collections in aid of 
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**'There is besides in lUis Province a vast number of Pa- 
latines, and they come in still every year. Those that have 
Gome of late years, are mostly Presbyterian, or as tht^y call 
themselves, Reformed ; the Palatinate being about ihree- 
fifths of that sort of people. ' They did use to come to me for 
baptism for their children, and many have joined with ns in 
the other sacrament. They never had a minister till about 
nine years ago, who is a bright young man, and a fine scho- 
lar. He is at present absent, being gone to Holland, to get 
money to build a church in this city ; but they are scattered 
all over the country. ***♦*«* 
* * They are diligent, sober, frugal, and rarely charged 
with any misdemeanor. # ♦ # # There is 
lately come over a Palatine candidate of the ministry, who 
having applied to us at the Synod for ( rdination, 'tis left to 
three ministers to do it. He is an extraordinary person for 
sense and learning. We gave him a question to discuss 
about Justification, and he answered it, in a whole sheet of 
paper in a very notable manner. His name is John Peter 
Miller, and speaks Latin as readily as we do our vernacular 
tongue; and so does the other, Mr. Weis.'' — \^Extract from 
a letter of the Rev. Jedidiah Andrews to the Rev, Tho, Prince of 
Bqston, dated " Philadelphia, Sth (October,) Uih 1730."— 
Hazard'* 8 Register, VoL XV, p, 200 et 8eq.'\ 

This extract I owe to Mr. Rupp of Lancaster. The John 
Peter Miller, it may be added, of whom such favorable men* 
tion is here made, united a few years after with the Sicbenr 
l^ger or Dunkers at Ephrata. 
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the feeble churches in Pennsylvania. Great interest 
was taken in their mission ; particularly on the part of 
the Church in Holland ; whicJi was Jted npw in fact ta 
assume a sort of mis.^ionary maternal care over this 
German plantation in America, as earnest at least b» 
any she had ever shown towards her own children in 
the American Dutch Church. "How many tokens of 
voluntary beneficence were bestowed upon them," say 
the Classis of Amsterdam in the year 1751, "both by 
church judicatories and by private members of our 
churches, is yet fresh in the recollection of many among 
us. The impulse of zeal and love in our christian 
synods and lower judicatories, and among private mem- 
bers also, seemed to be wrought up even to femulatjon, 
in the good work of relieving these necessities."* 
There was still however no regular communication 
with the infant colony ; and for a number of years it 
appears to have passed again very much out of sight. 

In the year 1746 however, the Lord stirred up the 
heart of one of his faithful servants in Switzerland, the 
Bev. irfi hiiiil JfiiA^iUrn of St. Gall, to an extraordinary 
interest in its behalf. What he learned in various 
ways of the spiritual destitution of the German churches 
in America, so affected him with sympathy and sorrow, 
that he found himself, like Nehemiah in the palace at 
Shushan, no longer able to enjoy any of the comforts 
that surrounded him at home. "He felt himself bound 
to visit in person, as a missionary, his brethren in the 
new world ; resigned his charge accordingly in Switz- 
erland ; travelled to Amsterdam ; and received, first 

♦Introduction to Schlatter's Journal. 
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from the Amsterdam Classis, and afterwards from the 
Synods of South and North Holland conjointly, a 
general commission to visit the American churches, 
report upon their state, and take such action generally 
as the case might allow for advancing their spiritual 
welfare. Particularly he was to ascertain what could 
be done by different congregations, for the support of 
the gospel among themselves, in case additional minis- 
ters should be sent over from Europe to occupy the 
ground. Mr. Schlatter arrived in Philadelphia the same 
fall ; became settled at once as pastor of the churches 
in Philadelphia and Germantown ; and from this point, 
made broad excursions from time to time, as a sort 
of general superintendent, among the congregations in 
the country, endeavoring to carry out the general object 
of his mission. He kept a regular journal of his pro- 
ceedings, which was submitted to the Dutch Synods, 
on his return to Holland in the year 1751, and became 
public afterwards both in the Dutch and German lan- 
guages. It forms in this way the only record we have, 
on the general state of the*|3^merican German Reformed 
Church in the middle of the last centuryT" 

By means of its light, we perceive the destitutions 
of the Church to have been deplorably great. There 
were but four ministers besides Mr. Schlatter himself, 
on the field ; all laboring in Pennsylvania ; a most in- 
sufficent supply, even for the congregations already 
organized ; while the call was heard in every direc- 
tion, for the formation of new churches. Besides the 
destitution in Pennsylvania moreover, there was a cry 
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now for help also from New Jersey on the one side, 
and from Maryland and Virginia oa the other ; where 
large German settlements had come to exist, without 
any pastoral care whatever. It is interesting to find 
however, in the midst of all this destitution, a general 
disposition to place a high value on the blessings of the 
gospel. 

The ministers showed much missionary zeal in their 
work. On the 12th of October, 1746, they held a con- 
vention in Philadelphia •— the first time they had thus 
met ; and here constituted themselves, by certain ar-» 
tides of agreement, not without many tears, into a for- 
mal church association ; which grew the following 
year, September 9, 1747, into what has been since 
styled the first regularly organized Synod of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church in this country. All hung still 
however in direct ecclesia&tiiial dependence upon the 
Church of Holland ; and the organization was distin-« 
guished afterwards simply as the Pennsylvania Ooetus^ 

Answerable to the zeal of the ministers, seems to 
have been the readiness of the people also in general to 
welcome all efforts made for their spiritual benefit. 
Mr. Schlatter was received every where, with the most 
lively demonstrations *oT irite.t§at and regard. The 
people were melted to tears of thankfulness and joy, 
to find that the Church in Holland was so actively 
concerned, away beyond the ocean, in their behalf ; 
and the prospect of being able to secure a proper sup- 
ply for their religious wants, stimulated them to new 
and extraordinary exertions to accomplish this great 
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object,* Mr. Schlatter testifies, that he met wldi a 
strong desire for evangelical ministratioiia, in eferj 
direction ; and chri^an parents especially were affects 
ingly urgent, in many cases, in their solicitations for 
help. '^They entreated and implored, with floods of 
tears, by all that was holy, that I would through tilie 
help of God assist them, as far as possible, and proride 
consolation for forsaken souls. I have observed every 
where the highest regard for the impressive and conso* 
ling instructions, giv&n me by the Synod of Holland* 
Scarcely have I read them in any church, without see* 
ing tears of joy on a number of cheeks ; while Grod 
was praised, for having put it into the hearts of chris* 
tians in the Netherlands to care thus for their orphan 
state." Before the end of two years, as many as a 
dozen new charges were organized in Pennsylvania^ 
which declared themselves willihg to support pastors as 
soon as they could be furnished. Deputations came from 
a distance, in some eases two or three hundred mileSi 
in the middle of winter^ to negotiate for spiritual help* 

* Schlatter's JournaL AtTuIpenhocken, he preached to a 
congregation of more than 600 persons, in a wooden building; 
the Rev. Mr. Weis and the Rev. Mr. Boehm both present at 
the same time; in the midst of much devout attention ; the 
desire and hope of the congreofation to secure at last a stated 
i&inister, plainly legible on their countenances. ^*They 
eould not conceal the exceeding Joy and sarprira theyftlt, 
in seeing three preachers together -~ a sight never witaessed 
there before. The old and the young shed tears of joy. I 
can truly say that this was to me, and to my brethren, a day 
of much refreshment. 1 thought of the blessed NetherUnd*, 
where the company of those that preaeb the gospel is so 
great ; while this extensive country is perishing (or lack of 
teachers." ^ 
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Mr. Selklatter, in the exercise of his missionary trust, 
visited also the congregations which had begun to be 
fonned in New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia ; all of 
which appear to h a v n wAibi t e d l lt ^' same lively interest 
in the general object of his mission. At Frederick 
especially, there was much melting of heart, on the oo 
c&ttion of his prasence.* 

Unfortunately however the supply of new ministers 
from Europe, kept no pace with this call for service 
in America. Of sixteen pastoral charges comprising 
48 congregations in 1761, only five were provided with 
regular preaching. Mr. Schlatter returned to Holland, 
to enlist if possible additional help. His agency was 
followed with good results. Ministers and schoolmas- 
ters were sent over Irom time to time ; as also German 
bibles and other religious books. Still the supply was 
fer from being s l f ffiei e nt y for with the rise of new 
settlements, the emigration still going forward from the 
Palatinate and Switzerland, the field to be occupied 
became continually more wide ; so that the increase of 
ministers fell greatly short always of the actual wants 
of the Church. 

With the close of Schlatter's Report,^ we lose sight of 
the German churches in America almost entirely again, 

**'A8l was collecting my mind for the introductory prayer, 
and saw the tears flowinnr over the cheeks of the people, hun- 
gering for the bread of life, my heart was singfularly taken 
and inflamed with love; so that I fell on my knees, (as did 
also the whole congregation,) and was enabled with much 
power and love, and earnest supplication, to commit to the 
great God the house and worshippers, and to implore upon 
them bis blessing." ISchiaficr^s Report. 1 * 
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for the re»t of the century. The Pennsylvania CcBtuf 
continued to hold its meetings ; and from year to year 
a regular report of its "acto" were forwarded to the 
Classis of Amsterdam ; w^eTTTifada stancting committee 
ad res Penns^bumimises, whose b u si n e s s it was par- 
ticularly to Too'k'k'iiier ine Interests of this remote spirit- 
ual dependency. New ministers came over occasion- 
ally. Remittances of money were not nnfrequent. 
Altogether a missionary relation between the tw<^ 
Church'esT'*'«^le at tlie same time, a "Very'xrcmiSder-^ ^ 
ablCP^Mependence was allowed to the American Cob- 
tus ; which passed to the exercise of all ecclfeefiastical 
powers, ordaining men of its own to the ministry and 
acting as a synod in other respects, as far as circum- 
stances were felt to make it desirable ; all as a matter 
of course, and without any of that difficulty which had 
attended the same transition in the case of the American 
Dutch Church. 

This connection with the Church of Holland con- 
tinued till about the year 1702, when it was interrupted 
by the wars growing out of the French Revolutioir. 
The German Reform'^fl Cllllf^Il"' in America was now 
thrown entirely upon her own resources, to govern 
herself and take care of her own affairs as she best 
could. 

The condition of the Church at this time was by no 
means cheering. Most inadequately supplied with the 
means of grace, the people had come extensively to 
undervalue what they did not possess. The forms of 
religion supplied , tl^place too generally of its life and 
power. All religious interests moreover had been niado 
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to suffer greatly, in the nature of the case, by tlie agi- 
tations connected with the revolutionary war. Left in 
these circumstances to provide for itself, the German 
population was but poorly prepared to keep pace spiri- 
tually with' the progress of the English community 
around it. Things ffrew worse indeed, ^instead of 
better. The Church lay exposed for years, like an 
ecclesianstieai-'nV'aLste, to the irruption of all kinds of 
evil ; so that many were brought to despair of its ever 
being recovered again to fruitfulness and life. For a 
full quarter of a century, and more, the tendencies of the 
people with regard to religion, seemed to be prevailing* 
ly downward rather than upward. On all sides great 
spiritual destitution ; but no proper feeling now of the 
fact ; a disposition rather to acquiesce in it as proper 
and right. Increasing wealth; large thriving farms, 
big barns, abundance of cattle ; but along with all, an 
increase also of covetousness and worldliness, leading 
men to grudge every dollar given to the gospel as so 
much money thrown away. The old Catechism and 
Liturgy held in unrighteousness ; associated with the 
notion of merer^trntw«rd tites and forms ; in broad op- 
position to personal heart religion, as something fanati- 
cal, methodistical, and mean. Well may we say, that 
the German Reformed Church had fallen into a state 
of great spiritual declension, approximating even to 
death itself. To the view ofi nany fati!(5bd ,^i5he Speared 
e deVd altogether. 
After all, however, the desolation was general only ; 
not universal and complete. There was still a living 
spirit at work in the Church, at least at certain points ; 
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and with some persons, we may trust, at all points ; 
which in due time began to make itself felt, as a re- 
generating power, in the ecclesiastical life of the body. 
In this character, it became necessarily an effort in 
favor of spiritual religion, in opposition to a religion of 
mere dead forms. Naturally too it stood more or less 
closely connected, with the religious life of the surround- 
ing English d g ffOlilliiatlmi s^ ' ^and s sa mod. t o accompany 
in this way the introduction of the English spirit into 
ihe Church. It was hardly to be expected, in these 
circumstances, that due account would be made always 
of what was good in the original constitution of the 
German Church itself; the temptation was gtrong rather 
to identify this with the abuses into which it had been 
found to run, and to seek help from a different quarter. 
This however could not fail of course to call forth a 
violent reaction agaiti on the opposite side ; an anti- 
English, anti-Puritan, anti-Methodistical movement; 
not without some feeling of right ; but blindly hostile 
at bottom to all serious godliness, at least for the most 
part. Such we find to have been the course of things 
in fact ; and in this form the Church was brought 
gradually to assume, after some time, a more encour-» 
aging aspect ; the new spirit, as it niight now be called, 
proving too strong, linked as it was with the inward life 
of religion, to be controlled and repressed by the old 
spirit and its dead forms. 

In the year 1817, the minutes of the Synod were 
printed for th(r flr 5 T ' Time ; TWo years later, the body 
was divided into subordinate judicatories, under the ap- 
pellation of Classes* The first Delegate Synod waa 
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held in 1830. The Church consisted now, of about 
fifty ministers^ and six times as many congregatidtts. 

The year following, 1821, a small party in East Penn- 
sylTania seceded from the general body of the Church, 
and assumed a separate organization; not satisfied with 
the English tendencies that were coming to prevail ; 
jealous for old usages and forms ; deprecating in par- 
ticular the project of a theological school ; afraid of 
synodical consolidation, tyranny and oppression. Much 
of the same feeling prevailed, for a number of years sub- 
sequently, in a large part of the Church ; closely con- 
I nected with a similar spirit of jealousy, awakened by 
/^jirflilar causes in' the Lutheran communion. Thcagi- 
f tatien indeed became at last exceedingly great ; reveal- 
ing itself in public popular meetings, speeches and reso- 
lutions ; full of indignation and violence towards the 
church movements of the time ; as though they belong- 
ed to a general conspiracy against liberty itself. 

It deserves to be noticed as a remarkable fact in the 
history of the Church, that the secession now mention- 
ed, which was known henceforward as the Free Synods 
after a separation of sixteen years, applied as a body to 
be restored again to its old connection, and was receiv- 
ed accordingly. This event took place in the year 
1836, at the meeting of the Synod in Baltimore. 

The measure of establishing a Theological Semina- 
ry, long talked of, went into effect finally in the year 
1825 ; the Rev. Dr. Lewis Mayer acting as professor; 
first in Carlisle ; soon afterwards in York. A most im- 
portant^interest; involvifi Jin" fact the existence of the 
Church itself in the end ; which was left however for 
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years to hang in painful jeopardy^ through the want of 
proper support ; and which cannot be said, even to this" 
hour, to have become fixed on any sure and solid foun- 
dation. It has grown notwithstanding into considera- 
ble importance. Out of the High School to which it 
gave rise at York, sprang finally MarahcUl College, in 
whose connection it now standr at Mercersburg. Both 
institutions were permanently located here, in the year 
1836. 

Along with this movement, other evangelical interests 
came in now also for their share of attention. Some- 
thing was done towards the cultivation of/ a missionary 
spirit. A growing sympathy began to appear, in dif- 
ferent directions, with the great religious and benevo- 
lent movements of the day generally, as they had come 
to engage the attention of other christian denominations. 
Sabbath Schools were formed. Prayer-meetings, spe- 
cial services for the promotion of religion, revivals, and 
all kindred forms of action, became common at least in 
a part of the Church ; in spite of all the prejudice which 
continued to be felt towards them in' another part. Al- 
together a great change undoubtedly in the state of the 
German Reformed Church ; a true moral resurrection, 
we may say, so far aS" it hafe gone, in which all good 
men are bound to rejoice. 

Yet it may not be disguised, at the same time, that 
the influence under which this favorable change took 
place, was in some respects foreign from the original 
character of the Church itself; and that it included 
tendencies also, to say the least, which could not fail, 
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if carried forward, to subvert this character altogether. 
We have no right to complain of the influence itself^ 
on[this account ; it was in the highest degree seasona- 
ble, salutary, necessary. In no other way perhaps, 
was it possible to reach eflfectually the wantd of the 
case. But even a salutary reaction may bring with it 
new dangers of its own ; which it would be folly to 
overlook, because of the good with which they may 
thus happen to be associated. Methodism, in the last 
century, was salutary for the Church of England, in 
the way of provoking spiritual life ; but could it be ^ 
substituted, without disastrous loss, for the» proper con- 
stitutional spirit of the Church of England itself, in its 
own sphere ? So in the case before us. The renova- 
tion of the German Church required, we may say, that 
it should be brought into active contact with a church 
life which had not been originally its own ; that the 
leaven of Puritanism in particular should be made to 
enter to some extent into its constitution. Btit it did 
not follow, for this reason, that its own original and 
properly constitutional life was in its own nature bad, 
and worthy only of being forever cast aside, to make 
room for the genius of Puritanism in full. It might 
still be fundamentally^ a better cburp^ life than this. 
The spirituaf tendency in the German Church then 
became itself wrong, when its zeal for practical piety 
was allowed to run into the character of an actual hos- 
tility to the established institutions of the Church ; as 
though ' these were fairly chargeable with the evils 
which were felt to"^" at'Tiand ; so that the only remedy 
in the case must needs be, to demolish the old' church 
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system entirely, and re-construct all again uppn a new 
and altogether different model. 

To this extreme, as we all know, the tendency iii 
question at one time threatened to carry the whole 
Church. The properly German spirit of the body fell 
in some measure into the back-ground ; as something 
antiquated and obsolete ; while purely English modes 
of thinking, of the modern Puritan order, came forward 
to occupy its place. Catechumen classes became un- 
fashionable ; con^rmation lost its credit ; the old church 
festivals feU into neglect ; liturgical services seemed 
to savor of formality and superstition. Forms alto- 
gether were counted dangerous. The idea of sacramen- 
tal grace was practically renounced. The entire theory 
of religion, in a word, was quietly changed into another 
form. It was no longer the theory embodied in the 
Catechism, and interwoven throughout with the ancient 
usages and institutions of the Church. 

Such we say was the form, in which this new spirit 
seemed for a time to threaten at least, the very founda- 
tions of the 'old German church life. The case was 
made worse, by the simultaneous working of the same 
evil precisely, only under a more aggravated character, 
in the Lutheran Church ; where the anxious bench 
was fast becoming for many a more powerful sacrament 
than baptism ; and Luther's cardinal article of justifi- 
cation by faith, seemed well nigh ready to lose itself 
forever, in the methodistical imagination of justification 
by feeling. 

Happily however this revolutionary tendency, in the 
German Reformed Church, has received a check. It 
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has begun to be perceived, that it is not necessary to 
destroy the' old, in order to redeem it from abuse ; and 
a better sense than formerly is coming to prevail, of the 
constitutional character of the Church itself, as com- 
pared with the spirit of other American denominations. 
It is felt that it must be an ecclesiastical solecism, for 
the Church to pretend to stand in any other character, 
than that which belongs to her by true historical 
descent. In all this we have reason to rejoice. It, 
augurs well for the prosperity and importance of the 
body, in time to come. Let us trust then that the pro- 
cess of church resurrection, years ago commenced, will 
be carried out happily to its proper completion in the 
direction now taken ; not by parting with any truly 
valuable acquisition already made, on the opposite side ; 
but by so fastening the new life of the Church on its 
own original root and trunk, that it may rise towards 
the future, vigorous and rich always with the full 
wealth of the past. 

Tha German Reformed Church in the United States 
includes in her connection, at this time, about 240 
ministers, and upwards of 700 congregations- — em- 
bracing not less probably than 75,000 members. A 
vast population besides of course is comprehended, by 
outward connection, in her proper ecclesiastical charge. 
The organization falls into two Synods ; one in the 
'west, with six Classes ; the other east of the Alleghany 
mountains, with eleven Classes. 

The only symbol ical book which the C'hurfli ac- 
ipwledges, is'tlie IleidelbiQi^ ('atechibm. 
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A feeling 6f more than common ecclesiastical rela- 
tionship, has subsisted from the first bet^vcen the Re- 
formed Dutch and German Reformed Churches in thia 
country. Steps werS'^taftlSflr'aTew years since however, 
to bring them still closer together, in the way of some- 
tliing like a formal union. The result was the forma- 
tion of what has been styled the Triennial Convention ; 
in which the two German Synods, and the General 
Synod of the Dutch Church, are brought together by 
special delegates, once in three years, to transact in an 
adyisofy way such business as may be found to be of 
common concern. A praiseworthy experiment cer- 
tainly, in the cause of Protestant catholicity ; but not 
likely after all, it may be feared, to issue in any solid 
permanent advantage to this cause. It is not easy to 
see indeed how, under any circumstances, a connection 
so loose and general could amount to any thing more 
than the friendly correspondence, previously established 
between the two Churches ; while it is very plain, 
that it must Ke attended with some dangers altogether 
its own. It has begun to appear already in fact that 
the arrangement is one, which is very liable to become 
a source of difficulty and distrust ; and many, in both 
Churches, are coming to believe, that the sooner it is 
brought to an amicable and quiet close the better. 

For' with all their ecclesiastical affinity, the two 
Churches are by no means prepared to unite. The 
genius (IP 'flRf TfeFman Church has always been more 
{tee theologically than that of the Dutch ; too much so 
altogether, in the view of this last, to be thoroughly^ J^^,,,^ 
orthodox. Both hold tR'elleidc]h£j»i.4^^^ ; 
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the Dutch Church binds it to a pven sense by the 
hric ConfessioiT and the Articles of Dort ; while the 
Gennan Church significantly refuses to acknowledge 
any such rule. TShe wni1iave. jmtt . AyMiJiol l «i » the free, 
untramiiieled Catechism itself. The Dutch Church 
again includes in its cons tittttWR-toore Of ^e Puritan 
ementf than has yet come to prevail in the German 
hurch. So we may say, in some sense, from the 
first ;inHolland, as compared with Germany ; although 
we meet \9Tth"TTWC!r1«?rcr in the beginning, ^e old Cal- 
vinistic theory of the sacraments for instance, that be- 
longs to a tli&rent system. But the &ct noticed 
characterizes more popularly, of course, the state of 
the Church in this cottntry. Heie, hemmed in and 
surrouhded'on all sides by Puritan forms of thinking, it 
was hardly possil^ thajt, with the loss of her own 
tongue and cut off from all correspondence with the 
mother country, she should not give way largely to the 
power of this widely predominant system. It is well 
known besidwS;' that thtsrChtirch has received, into its 
ministry particularly, a considerable amount of Scotch 
life ; which in the nature of the case ffiay be suppbseicT *'* 
to have exerted a modifying influence upon its charac- 
ter, in the same general direction. The German 
Church, on the other hand, has less original affinity 
with Puritanism;^**waiJwr circumstances have been 
ore favorabh?^ t» "tlie piRBcif alion "<yf4ter-ewn distinc- 
tive character j though full of spiritual disadvantage in 
other respects. It is only of late, we may say, that a 
different tendency* has shown itself to some extent in 
her communion ; in connection with the revival of a 
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more active religious li fe, and in the way of opposition 
to theTleaa formality that prevailed before. But as we 
have just now seen, this tendency is already losing itself 
again in the perception, that the constitutional life of - 
Ae Church is after all itself the best form, in which to 
seek her spiritual renovation ; and her effort is now 
accordingly to understand and carry out practically her 
own original spirit, rather than to fly from it as some- 
thing false and bad. This she finds is likely to prove 
in the end the true secret ^^J]^IL8JTfingth and py^>^p<*^»y ; 
as it has already served indeed to make her more united 
and harmonious within herself, than she ever was 
before. Her relations moreover to the old world, now 
brought so near by constant correspondence and emi- 
gration, indicate more and more clearly every year, 
that no other course than this would be answerable at 
all to her ecclesiastical vocation. Never was it more 
reasonable and important than it is just at this time, ^ 
that as a G erma n Church she should remain true to f 
her German character, and not renounce it in favor of f 
any other. This is coming to be felt "apparently more 
and more,'"^ all sides ; so that the question may be 
considered ^as now fully settled indeed, not without 
something of a crisis — especially within the last two 
years — - that the Church will adhere still to the genius 
of her own historical life, as having clearly no call or 
right to persist in her separate organization at all, under 
any other character. She will be German, and not 
Puritan ; Catholic, as well as Protestant ; historical, no 
less than biblical ; bound, and. at the same time free ; 
in opposition to all mechanical tradition, all lifeles sta- 
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bility, whether in theology or church life ; cherishing- 
childlike reverence for tlie past, only to look beyond 
the present always, with youthful faith and hope, to a 
imore perfect future. 
^r\ In these circumstances, the Dutch and German 
Churches might still walk happily together in the bonds 
of the Triennial Convention, (since the connection after 
all is very loose,) if only full allowance were made on 
each side for the distinctive character of the other. But 
this is more perhaps, than the case as the world now^ 
stands, can reasonably be expected to admit ; and if 
BO, it must be plain of course that the two bodies are 
not yet prepared for union, eveji under this loose and 
imperfect form. It may be doubted, whether either 
branch of the German C!i«rcfcri»*#fiSf country can enter 
into any very close' connection with a body of different 
origin and constitution, without being required to sacri- 
fiee for the purpose all its owniiatuxe*. Slicks flaciriiice, 
involving as it must a total divorce from the rich church 
life of Germany itself, ought not to be thought of at 
this juncture. The most natural alliance after all in 
this case, would be one betweeii^ tb^ t}YX).QttaBMMbodiea 
themselves, as in Q^rmany ; ou.tjbe basis of their com- 
^inon nationality and substantially comraon'^faith. If 
TBuch a union cow73T5e cohsmnmated, in an inward solid 
way, it would open at once, in the relations now coming 
to exist, between the old world and the new, a long 
vista of results, vast and momentous, to the end of 
ch no human vision could reach. 
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IX. THEOLOGY OP THE CATECHISM. 

Seed of general approbation. (Ecumenical character, 
Objectiveness, Earnest practical spirit. Doctrinal 
reserve. Opposed to all Pelagianism. Theory of 
sin and redemption. Relations to high Calvinism 
on the subject of the decrees. . Theory of the sacra- 
ments j and of good works. 

The high estimation iiv which the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism has always been held in the Church, forms in it-, 
self an argument of its great worth. When we con- 
sider the circumstances under which it appeared, and 
then take into view the reputation and authority whioh 
it so soon acquired in every direction, we are made to 
feel that it must have been pre-eminently adapted to 
meet an3 satisfy the ends embraced in its design. Its 
authors were as theologians comparatively young ; not 
in the rank properly of the Reformers technically so 
called ; without any particular ecclesiastical weight for 
the "Church at large. The Palatinate was just intro- 
duced into the sisterhood of the Reformed Churches, 
with large participation still in the old Lutheran life 
with which it was on all sides surrounded. The Cate- 
chism was wholly a provincial interest ; intended to 
serve the wants of a single country, without reference 
to any broader use. And yet it was received almost at 
once, throughoui the entire Reformed Church, with ad- 
miration and respect, as the best formulary of its kind 
which had yot been produced within the communion. 
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The church had other valuable Catechisms already in 
use ; and it mighty have been expected that the one 
framed by Calvin in pasticular, would have been more 
likely than any other to assert a general permanent 
supremacy within her borders. But all gave way, in 
this respect to the new Catechism of the Palatinate. 
The authority of others continued to be at best provin- 
cial or national only, and not general. So also with 
the different Confessions of Faith. Each country had 
its own, formed for itself and limited to its own use. 
Only the Heidelberg Catechii^n might be said to carry 
a truly OBCumenical character, as the acknowledged sym- 
bol of the Church as a whole. It was welcomed and 
applauded in Switzerland, France, England, Scotland, 
and Holland, as well as by all who were favorably dis- 
posed towards the Reformed faith in Germany itself. 
Nor was this praise transient ; an ephemeral burst of 
a|)iplause, succeeded again by general neglect. On the 
contrary, the authority of the Catechism grew with its 
age. It became the Catechism emphatically of the Re- 
formed Church ; the counterpart in full of Luther's 
Catechism, in its central relation to the other great 
Protestant confession, as distinguished by Luther's 
name. In this character, we find the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism quoted and appealed to, on all sides, by both 
friends and foes. It formed the text book of theology 
in learned universities. Profound divines, (Ursinus^ 
Mling, Fiscator, Cocceius, Ji, Schultens^ ^*c.) have 
made it the basis of their dogmatic systems, in this 
way. Innumerable pulpits and schools have lent their 
aid, to give it voice and power in the ^vorld. It has 
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been as the daily bread of the sanctuary to millions, 
generation aQjpr generation. Never was a Catechism 
more honored, in the way o^ translations, commen- 
taries and expositions. 

AU'this implies an extraordinary merit in the Cate- 
chism itself. We may allow indeed that the terms in 
wkich some of the old divines have spoken of its ex- 
cellence, are carried beyond due measure. But this 
general testimony of the whole Reformed Church in 
its favor, must even be of force to show that they had 
good reason to speak Ipu.dly on this point. Such wide 
spread and long continued symbolical authority, admit- 
ted in so free a way, could not be tiie result of mere 
accident. To command such favor, the Catechism 
must have been undoubtedly worthy of it, in its own 
constitution. 

The fact of its meeting such general favor is impor- 
tant in another view. It shows that the Catechism 
was the product, truly and fully, of the religious life of 
the Reformed Church at the time. No creed or con- 
fession can be of genuine force, that has not this charac- 
ter. The life must go before the creed, and pour itself 
into it as its proper form. The creed may come to its 
utterance in the first place, through the medium of a 
single mind ; but the single mind, in such case, must 
ever be the bearer of the general life in whose name it 
speaks ; otherwise its voice will not be heard nor felt. 
Here. is the proper criterion of a true church confession, 
whether it be in the character of a liturgy, catechism, 
or hymn book. It must be the life of the Church itself, 
embodied through some proper organ in such form of 
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Speech, as is at once recoffnized and responded to by 
the Church at large ats its own word. This relation 
^^t\i^een word and"^tftfr'4«^happi!y exhibited in the 
^^case of the Heidelberg Catechism. Though in one 
^nense a private work, it was by no means the product 
fof simply individual reUectipn,. qxl ihe- -ptertr'«ttflfer of 
one or many. Ursinus, in the preparation of it, was 
^^he*^5!^n of a religious life, far more general and com- 
j^^ prehensive tTfian his own. The Catechism is the 
i utterance of the Reformed faith, as it stood at the time, 
II and found expression for itself through his person. 
The evidence of this is found, in *Jke free, full response 
with which it was met, on the part of |he Church, not 
only in the Palatinate, but also in other lands. It was 
though the whole Reformed Church heard, and joy- 
fully recognized, her own voice, in 'the Heidelberg 
Catechism. No product of mere private judgment, 
or private ^vill, cotild have come thus into such univer- 
sal favor. -^ 

This peculiar virtue of the Catechism, reveals itself 
f\ in its whole constitution and spirit. It is chajactexized 
K ) hy a sort of priestly splejnnity and unction, which all 
are constrained to reverence and respect. In attending 
upotl its instructions, we seem to listen to the voice of 
the Church, and not to the words of any single human 
teacher. It was this feeling, no doubt, which led some 
formerly' to challenge for it a kind of supernatural 
character, something like inspiration in fact^ or at least 
an extraoroinary presence of the Spirit in its composi- 
tion. tJrsinus, with all his abilities, was felt in this 
work, as BuUinger expresses it, to have fuitjy tsan- 
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scended him sgjlf. He did eo in fact ; and in a deep gim 
iSsense, we may even say that he was iaspired* ^ 
He spake not of himself nor from 'himself Islmply ) but 
it was the life of the Church, (which is always trul 
divine life,) that sougbt^ ajid liailttd eaipweeion through 
his words« It is this pre'eminently that imparts to tfie 
Catechism its power and glory. 

It is not mdrst^albltn^'-of sound words for ihe un- 
derstanding ; as though one had sat down, and in the 
way of abstract reflection compiled a scheme or theory 
of the ehristiali faith, for others to look upon and study. 
The Catechism is more than me^ismMmmt*'* It is doc- 
trine appre&eflcled and fgp^scnted continually,' iirtli 
form of life. It begifts wim the misery of man in his 
natural state ; s^ts forth, in the second place, the glorious 
plan of reierfiptio'irr anthrepTCSemgfJ'tn the end, the 
proper practfeat^ fi'Cfi to ' •^ 4kmm^^§nu^mkf9^on, in the 
life of the regenerated ihan. The method is said to 
have been borrowed flrom St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans ; which in like manner exKiBits "first the help- 
lessness of t!!%''1itiman jace under the law, then the 
gospel method of righteousness, and dually, from the 
twelfth chapter to the end, the duties which spring 
naturally from the principle of christian gradtade. 
However this may be, the construction of the Cate- 
chism as a whole is simple, beautiful and clear ';' while 
the freshness of a sacred religious feeling breathes .^ 
through its whole eieciHIon. "If Is' for the heart foM as^- ,'•* 
much as for the head. The pathos of a deep toned -. 
piety flows like an under current, through aH its teach- 
ings, from beginning to end. Thw ser^-^s to impart a 
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ohalfact6^ 6f dignity and force. to its very style, which at 
times, with all its feinipfidtyr becomes truly eloquent. , 
What can be more fine, for instance^, than A<?^uestion 

{ and answer, ^ith which thef whole system is introduced ? 

i^|Never perhaps ha^'lH^'^liTDstance and worth of the 
J^christian salvation, as a whole, been more comprehen- 
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sively, forcibly, and touchingly presented, in so small 
a ocmipass. We may reier also to the 27di and 28th 
Questions, as particular instances, in which the samie 
elevation of tone and expression is strikingly ^i^ayed. 
The^ Oaieohism of Luther is eminently distinguished 
foritsext^ellence also, in the whole view now described. 
It is high praise to day of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
that it can bear a favorable ecmfftEison with that sym* 
bol in this respect. As^t regards -popularity and force 
Vof expression indeed, the Catechism of Luther is 
■Uowed to have the advantage ; but the Reformed 
Ipatechism 'excels it, on the other hand, in the richness 
pfits contents, and the ^tdies with .which they are ia-* 
wardly digfested*^— -- 

The Catechism is of course throughout decidedly 
Protestant. *W!S3Sfdhally it assumes even an openly 
pDliMii iwif^'^^pect, towards the errors of the Church of 
Rome. It is besides clearly Calvinistic or Reformed, 
in opposition to the Lutheran confession ; particularly 
in the form in which this last is exhibited, o^ complete 
finally in the Form ofCbncord! ' At the same time 
however, its charactgr ig^ remarkably broa d andjrec. 
This r^ults from Its practical constitution, as just ex- 
plained, a^ from the fact no doubt also in some mea- 
sure of its Gt^^^n origin. All thorny, dialectic sub- 
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tleties, of force for the itiiderstahdin<r only, and having 
but little Value for the heart and life, are for the most 
part cStrefully avoided. The knotty points of Calvin- 
ism, as they have been called, are not brought forwar 
as necessary objects of orthodox belief one way or 
the othe^. Only in such form, could the Catechism 
have gained such universal credit and authority, as we 
find allowed to it in fact throughout the entire Reformed . 
Church. For there were*"maTeriaI "STflerences in the f 
Church TSelf, with rega^ to*fe ^afytn-WMetT' certain i 
doctrines were to be carried out theoretically to their ' 
last consequences, for the understanding. Had the 
Catechism allowed itself to pronounce a definite deci- 
sion on such points of divergent opinion, it must 
necessarily have shrunk in 4h€ Same'proportipa info 
the character of a particular'rather than general con- 
fession. By avoiding this, it became a mirror for the 'i 
true life of the Reformed Church as a whete. France, f 
Switierlano^TSiffiffi^ahd Holland, were not exactly j 
of one mind,*9S"'tT5 ' t ft U elf fliaTlrnTgfit* be comprehended 
in the details of the Calvinistic system ; but they could 
move hand in hand together, so far at least^a»..4key 
were required to ffo by the Heidelberg Catechism ; and 
on this basis accordingly they were willing to join 
their common faith and common profession, without 
regard for the time to such differences as might possi- 
bly lie beyond. 

It has sometimes been made an objection to the 
Catechism, that it is ffSraoflftiiently definite and explicit 
on some of these haril points of Calvinism. But we 
should consider this to be rather one of its highest re- 
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commendations. For children particularly, such ^x-* 
cursionM&to* the territory of metaphysics, in the namd 
of religious instruction, are ever to be deprecated and 
plored. But we may go farther, and say that they 
are wholly out of character in any church confession 
w f or creed. No Church has a right, to incorporate them 
I in any way into its basis of ecclesiastical eo;nmtmion. 
I In any case an extensive, complicated creed must he 
* regarded as a great evil ; and the Church is to be con- 
gratulated, that can be content to measilfe its orthodoxy 
by 80 simple and j^flgral a foraiwlftiy ttaitbif .HHdHhrrg 
Catechism, to the exclusion of every more narrow 
standard. No platform of faith should ever be leas 
t fr cwdv • Whether even this be not too narrow, may 
i^^ell be made a (Question. 

U Some have pretended indeed that the Catechisid 
ies, occasionally at least, an actually AmuAiail 
nse, in the view it takes of the plan of salvation, 
rminus himself, as we have seen, .appealed to it at 
es, as being in harmony with his own views ; and 
e same thing was done, also by his followers. But 
e appeal was not felt to carry with it any real weight* 
The Arminians showed plainly enough, that they did 
not themselves honestly believe the Catechism ta be on 
their side ; wliile the wh6l6 Reformed Church, with 
the Synod of Dort at Us^hgadi united in holding it up 
to the view of the world as a true witness of their com- 
mon faith. So far as the plan of salvation is concerned, 
in its relation to human sinfulness on the one hand and 
God's grace on the other, the system of doctrine con- 
^^i#flancd in the Heidelberg Catechism, as a whole, is 
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clearly the same that was held by the Evangelical Pro- 
testant Church in gen'era!,' m 'the sixteenth century, in*** ■ 
opposition to the peldgiariizing errors of Rome. ' , 

It begins accordingly, by asserting in the strongest 
terms the general depravity and corruption of our jx^ure. 
Not only the fact that ail ihen are mvolved in the con- 
tradiction of sin is affirmed iQu^Srs:^, but this fact IB . 
referred to its true ground as holding in the very life o^^ 
the race itself (Qu. 6| 7).^ The evil is deep and broaoT 
as humanity itself, and not of a kind therefore to be 
ever surmounted by the vv^ill of the single sinner sepa- 
rately considered. This is a blow at the root of all 
Pelagianism. An organic "Tttm neteds' an organic re- 
demptKlH. 'Pliat which is born of th^ flesh, is and 
must remain flesh ; can iwrfeTTtCttVe itself behind ; can 
never transcend its own sp^tere TQ u» 8 J, Our spiri- 
tual nature is in ruIns~;~'fecRiie'?ri& ai^vil, disabled 
for all good but still under law, and possessed of a capa- 
city for salvation. If it be asked, how this ruin took 
place, the Catechism pretends not to fathc^m the full 
depth of the mystery. It asserts only that it came not 
from God, but from the free will of man himself. Our 
first parents wefB^itOty', 'and^Md' power to keep their 
first estate ; but by wilful disobedience they fell, and 
so brought sin and death 'upon the entire race. The 
origin of sin, fhe Catechism seeks not to explain. It 
f^'StJtS^atalism on the one hand, and Pelagianism ojj^ ^ 
the other ; and^ like the WWs itselTT'taTies its course \ 
firmly between these two irreligious extremes, leaving \ 
the understanatrfg'to got a!6if|J^VitIi its own embarrass- * 
ment in the case as it best can, There are truths that i 
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transcend the uod^jTstanding ; to t)e^graspjQd .ftply ^l^v 4 
higher power. 

Wh?t t'nr< fy " ' Ttf st in Adam, the Catechism teaches in 
the next place, h^ been recovered for us again, and 
more than rec ^o i# d r if»^fa^'^ '" J^ is the fountain of 
the whole christian salvatiojji^^^ihJiJM*''^^^^ ^ him- 
self all the qualifications that are needed to constitute 
a perfect medium of reconciTTa1E!on between the human 
nature and the divine (Qu^ 1 2.-7:1 7. ); being in his own 

erson in fact the fullest conjunction af both; so that 
" the same human nature "which hath sinned," is 
brought to make a full satisfaction for sin, and to be- 
come thus at the same time the righteousness of God^ 
in Ilim as the second Adam. To this high benefit the 
individual sinner is advanced, by union with Christ, 
through faith ; which involves a livhig apprehension, 
not simply of an abstract doctrine, but of the whole 
perenniaiyhc^ of Christianity as embodied in the Apos- 
tate Creed (Qu. ^1—9^). The great cardinal doctrine 
^justification by faith alone, through the imputation of 
Christ's satisfaction, righteousness and holiness, in 
opposition to the idea of all merit on the part of the be* 
liever himself, is asserted in the strongest language 
(Qu. 60 — 64). This threefold imputation itself im- 

lies however, that the objective righteousness which 
is thus set over to our account in Christ, involves from 
the very start the principle of our personal sanctifica- 
tion. Apprehended by faith, it has become already 
the power of a new** clrviiitt Itf i ia tba a wbjoot ' of this 
faith ; "for it is impossible that those who are thus 
implanted into Christ, s^hould a2i2llM;iaa>/ojrih»iMiits of 
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thankfiilaes9»" (Qu. 64). Faitk itself, comprebendiog 
thus in itself the whole force pf the ekristian life, is no 
product of the human will. The Hoi j^GhogJ "works 
it in our hearts Sy ttie* preacEIag of tlag gospel, and ^ 
eonfirms it by the use of the sacraments" (Qu. 6&^-~<85). \j 

AlMsrjiJ^gprace ; and the divine sovereignty reigns 
supreme tliroughout tba whok-work. But now when 
we fall back on the deep questions, that oojisera the 
relation of thifi sovereignty to human freedom, the \ 
Catechism modestly forbears again to return any an-«^ 
swer. Not only does^Tt sKrink from assertinir the 
supralapsarian theory '^T'me decrees, the only consist 
teat forflT'^'WilBpliysieal Calvinism; but the whole 
doctrine of the decrees is passed over in sUence, ex^f^' 
as comprised in the piWWence ofTTSS^^The question i 
o£ predestination is br'^rtrg^'no" doser than this, (Qu, ^ 
20,) that of AdaraTTlEillen posterity those only are 1 
saved by Christ, "who are ingrafted into him, and \ 
receive all his benefits, by a tnue faith." Still less of * ' 
course, do weiwrartjf&t^ytKing like a decree of absolute , -^, 
reprobation. The Catechism again knows nothing 1 / 
formally ofa limited or particular atonement,. reMricting J*^ 
the intrinsic force and value Of CftflfPfe work to a cer- . 

tain portion of the hvman family, with the exclusion 
of the rest from all possibility of salvation. On the 
contrary, regardless. o£>jdl'-4*flft«s!t!'e)5 and true to all 
sound religious feeling, it asserts, with the unequivocal 
sense of the scriptures themselves, (Ques. 37t) that he 
"sustained, in body and souITtlie wrathujf God against 
the sins of all mankind ^^^ which is of course implied 
also, in the prevTous**3^claration, (Ques. 16,) that the 
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MtisfBotiou which God's justice requires for sin, must 

be made btt the tuxtute which hath sinned!" "' 

) So also if thc^' ^mw t io i i W asked, whetlwr God'0 

grace be irresistible in the conversion of nien^ and in- 

\ capable of being aTto^ther lost afterwards, the HeideU 

^i^Tg Cateohiam refuses lb give an answer. As it does 

f^not teach an unconditional elg|;t^Q«.uio neither does it 

V iiiak« salvation to Ire iSlfftfpendent of all contrary niotion 

on the part of the human will. The doctrine of the 

final perseverance of the saints, as it is called, it leaves 

h^ great measure unsettled, The nearest approach to 

^^l^^^is in the first ^JJtfcsliQiu This- however places the 

•epurity of the holiever after all, not so much on the ab*» 

solute purpose of Qod to save him, as upon the actual 

itelatioi]^ at the^ time subsisting betw6esi-4uiii and his 
faithful So^vior Jesus Christt The inward assurance o^ 
eternal life at least, as we all know, mny still fail, through 
a relapse into otu \ and if^is ndt iJleaJr, from the Cate- 
ehism, that along with this loss of the Holy Spirit, the 
regenerate may not in son^e o/Si^^ \a»e also their whole 
mterest in Christy and sq fkll h9<}ktiflNp^dition. 
I Here then is a material difference, between the Hei- 

delberg Catechism and the symbolical books generally 
^£ffiiie Reformed Churchr'TTBmy- he-said indeed that 
^^^Ke C^lvinistic points to~wfnch we h^ve now rgferred, 
are at least involved in ihe^ynWTR ^hieli it teaches. So 
it must have seemed of cdtirse to that part of the Re- 
formed body, for which these points had became of 
confessional authority ; otherwise it could not have beeji 
endorsed, by the Synod of Dort for instance, as sound 
lind orthodox. But this only shows that the Catephism 
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leaves thes e points u ntouched^ They lie beyond its "^ 
horizon. The Belgic Church might consider them ne- \ 
cessary to complete its system ; but there 'v^^as always 
a part of the Reformed Church which thought different* 
ly. The Catechism is so oonstructed as to allow this 
difference ; and this not by accklent, as we may clearly 
see, but with deliberate design. The authors of it geera 
to have held theirtJWh* theological convictions purpose- 
ly in abeyance, that they might be true to the objective 
church life with which they were surrounded. Thi» 
we all know included "tnu eh, that could never have beeq 
satisfied with anything liko cxtrcoie CalviaiMAyOn the 
subject of the decrees. From all this accordingly. ik0fi*'*r 
Catechism was made carefully to abstain. 

Some have even charged it with oontradietions on thi^ 
account ; because it appears occasionally to favor in one 
direction, what it might be thought to oppose again in 
another. But in this, it resembles the bibje itself; which 
also gives counten^npe occasionally to views that seem ( 
metaphysically to conflict with each other ; thoygh no ! 
doubt they are 'StplflSre ^ oT^luII reconciliation, in some ^ 
deeper ground, which we perhaps^may Tiave no power 
now to fathom. All great truths indeed are polar ; 
comprise in themselves oppO(SfTie'**TOT'eey**ftr"*|ft)l^ers,- 
whose very contradiction t s fewi d^ to be necessary at 
last to the everlasting harmony of their constitution, 

The Catechism, like^^the BibJe, is willing to tol^;B.\qj^0(f^ 
such contradictions ; and" ^ditfes t6 ' in fact. Its ortho- 
doxy is no^i(?ce&saTily that of the Beldc Confession* 
It allows this of c9JMe<rr'l5trr!§rd6es not require it. As 
a platform of ecclesiastical communion it includes thu9 
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much ; but we are bound in conscience to say, it in- 
cludes also a greaTcteal mofg.'* ,. , ...«-* 

On the sacra ments ;^ lfre Catechism is explicitly Cal- 
vinistic ; steering thfouglioul a carefulmiddle^^gurse, 
between Lutheranism on the one hand, and Zuinglian- 
ism on the othej;*. Here again however, we may ob- 
serve a certain effort after the widest practicable compre- 
hension, in its representations. There was some Zuin- 
glian feeling in the Palatinate, it would seem, along 
with the predominant Xutheran and Calvinistic ; and 
we find accordingly a sort of irenical condoBoaygion in 
the Catechism even on this side,^uch as*we do not meet 
with in the Calvinistic symbols commonly. The Gal- 
lic, Old Scotch, and Low Dutch Confessions, for in- 
Stance, are more uncompromisingly strong. The Cate- 
chism does not go so far as to say, with the Low Dutch 
Confession, that what is eaten in the" sacrament is the 
very natural body of Christ, ("ipsissimum Christi cor- 
pus natur^^-fT^^^"^^* w^^* ^^ drunk is his true 
blood, Still its general sense is sufficiently clear, as 
corresponding in full with the sacrajnental theory of 
■^alvin.* 

\ Faith, uniting us in the power of a common life with 
Christ, is the fountain of all good works. The third 
part of the Catee'KTs'ftriS"15cieiTpfed accordingly with the 
law of God, as the rule of christian life, and the duty of 
prayer. Here the Ten Commandnjents.aJid the Lord's 



* For a full exhibition of this theory, as embodied in the 
eymbolical books of the Reformed Church generally, in the 
sixteenth century, the reader is referred to the author^s work 
entitled the Mf/stical Presence, 
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Prayer are introduced, as the basis of all its instructions. 
In Luther's Catechism the Commandments come first. 
It has been said, that thfe opposite order as exhibited in ^ ** 
the Heidelberg Catech ism, (atitJ-hr '€>aiTftl's also,) in- 
dicates a legal tendency, on the side of the Reformed 
Church. But it is hard to see why. TTlie law is the 
rule of that new obedience to which the believer is form- 

lis obedience does but carry out and 
complete the faith from which it springs. As works 
without faith have no worth, so also faith without wofk^ 
is dead, 



X. CHURCH SPIRIT OF THE CATECHISIVT. 

German origin. Relations to Lutheranism and the 
Augsburg Confession, Prussian Church, Posi- 
tive and catholic. Historical basis in the Apostles* 
Creeds Sacramental feeling, Churchly assoeia' 
tions. Old Palatinate Liturgy, Baptismal edun 
tational religion. Confirmation, Conclusion* 

To understand fully the character of the Heidelbei^ 
Catechism, regard must be had to the ecclesiastical con- 
nections and conditions, in the midst of which it had itS| 
origin. It cannot be estimated fairly, apart from its his-^ . 
tory. Every genuine spiritual creation, such as we sup^' 
pose'the Catechism to be, includes in itself necessarily 
a life of its own, which is at the same time the pro- 
duct organically T)f the general iifc, with which it is sur- 
rounded and from which it spring^. Only in view of 
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hs birth-soil and native associations, can it be at last 
tru!}^ an3 adequately comprehended. 

In the case before us, two facts particularly, under 

this view, need to kept ahr^tys ill mind. * The Cate- 

lehism is of Chrman origin, and we may say also in a 

certain senstftof Lutheran extraction. Two most sig*- 

4^ nificant considerations trtily, in the determination of its 

^ church character. 

The Catechism, we say, is German ; the growth of 

Germati soil ; the product of German life. Its birth is 

not to be traced to Switzerland, Scotland, or Holland, 

Though approved by the Synod of Dojrt, it is not just 

such a Catechisji^ as a large part of the Synod of Dort 

would itsielf have produced. Still less is it such a Cate- 

jMim as the spirit o( English Puritanism might have 

^een expected to produJBC, in the days of Cromwell, or 

{at any time since. 

It is also closely related, in origin and constitution, 
*' to the Lutheran confession. This is shown by its his-r 

^ tory, and lie& involved ' besides in the fact of its being 

/ ^ German. The peculiarities of Lutheranism, as distin- 
guished from the general tendency of the Reformed 
Church, in their common opposition to the Church of 
Rome, resolve themselves very inucH at last, it must be 
confessed, into the distinctive genius of the German 
national mind ; of which Luther himself may be taken 
as a living, personal mirror and type ; its most perfect 
perscfcifi cation in fact, in the sphere of religion. Any 
German Church must be expected then, in the nature 
of the case, to appear in some aHuilly with the religious 
life of this communion. Even the Roman Catholic 
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Church in Germany shows a material differeneef,iii thi^ 
view, from the character which distiilgUishes the same 
faith in Italy or France. S^ ^]^Qf i^ the case of the 
GeTm.2.n Jleformed Church. With the German nation*' 
ality ISFWIWSIs^ the German life circulating througk 
all its veins, it could not he the same thing in full with, 
the same confession in Holland or Scotland. With all 
their oppositioii, the two creeds in Germany could "never * 
fully fly asunder ; their mutual repulsiop. ;^W»^ show*' 
ing in fact the force of* a mutual attraction, as nhough 
each were all the time tormented with the secret feeling, 
that it could not be complete without the other. It is 
only in the German Church indeed, we may say, thslt 
the two great divisions of the Protestant evangelical 
faith have seemed able, to this^day^ to undetsiand one 
another at all, in their principal difference^ so as to per* 
ceive clearly either their own contradiction or agreement 
in its true ground. The Church of England has some- • 
times been styled Ecclesia Lutheranizaji§ s but the ^ 
title belongs more properly to the Reformed Church of 
Germany itself. 

The Palatinate, as we have seen, was originBUy 
Lutheran* Its transition moreover to the Reformed 
confession, was not intended to be a renunciation of 
Lutheranism in full ; but is to be viewed rather as a 
protest merely against the form in which it was held by 
such men as Westphal, Hesshuss, Brentz, Andreae, &c ; 
the high orthodoxy in short of the Stuttgart Confes- 
sion, which became triumphant afterwards in the Form 
of Concord. The Lutheran Church of Germany in- 
eluded in itself from the start two diverging tendencies ; 
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closely related ; but necessarily variant and hostile at ^ 
iSie sanje time, if alloVed to assert tlieif ctaln!^ It was 
believed by such men as Melancthon, that no rupture 
was required on this account. The orthodoxy of thfe 
Church, they supposed, might safely make itself so 
Victe as to embrace both forms of thinking. But this 
texpectation was disappointed. It came, as we have 
seen, to an open war ; deep, earnest, violent, and long ; 
between high Lutheranism and T^^tv!!^wrtie -ii«rtheran- 
agitating all Germany. The movement in the 
Palatinate, and in Bremen, belonged to this great dia- 
lectic ptocess ; as did also the movement afterwards in 
Anhalt, Hesse, Brandenburg ; the whole development, 
in one word, of the German Reformed ChurcH, All 
hinged on the etrcharistic question ; and ill the case oi 
this question, on the mode simply, not the fact, of Christ's 
real presence in the sacrament. The controversy lay, 
not between Lutheranism and Xuinglianism ; but be- 
Jinreen Lutheranism and Calvinism. No rebellion, pro- 
perly speaking, was intended against the Augsburg Con- 
fession. In the form in which it had been expounded 
lind defined by Melancthon himself, all were willing to 
own its authority.* The Heidelberg Catechisni was 
designeS to interpret, rather than to contradict, the Augs- 



* In this sense, it must have been subscribed by Calvin 
himself, when he stood in the service of the Church at Slras- 
burg. See Planck's Gesch. d. prot. Theol. book VI, chap. 
1, Also, Salig's Hist, of the Augsburg Confession', book II, 
chap. 13. Calvin was both preacher and professor in Stra«" 
burg, and stood in high credit at the time with the Lutheran 
Church generally ; taking part in its public transactions. **I 
do not reject at all the Augsburg Confession,*' he says in one 
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bur^ Confession ; to explain the sense, in which it ivas 
held by the Church in the Palatinate. Frederick th« 
ThinHiad himself signed it, in its unaltered form, at 
N^rumburg, a. 1561, a short time before the Cateehism 
Appeared; to which subscription we find him afterwards 
publicly appealing as still valid, in.they^ar l§jSft» when 
Balled to account by the imperial diet at Augsburg ; with 
such success too, that his right to be rec<^ized as a 
member politically of the Lutheran confession, was 
formally acknowledged by this august body. Ursinus 
moreover was the special friend of Melancthon himself^ 
the authOP'ttrllfB Augsburg C6nfessiQa4.-to» which of i* 



course he stood sworn also, in its "^Ti 1 iiii [litmiiiii iriTl ii ^ 
as a teacher in Bresslau. How in such circumstances 
tcould the Heidelberg Catechism be anything else, than 
simply German Caivinistic, or Semi-lutheran we ma^^^^* 
say, in its theological constitution and spirit ? 

Heidelberg professed indeed, in this case, to make 
t^ommon cause, simply with Wittembei^, against the 
high toned theology of Tubingen and Jena. The theo*" 
logians of Wittemberg, it is true, hard pressed after the 
death of Melancthon to maintain the place, pretended 
not to acknowledge "thi^ connection. But all the world 
has since allowed, that they were chargeable in "doing so 

of his letters, a, 1557, "havinop long ago very cheerfully sub- 
scribed it, in the sense in which it has been explained by its 
author." In the year 1539, he presented to the ecclesiastical 
authorities of Strasburg a particular confession of his doc- 
trine on the Lord's Supper, signed by Farel and Viret along 
with himself; in which it is most explicitly declared, that 
Christ communicates to os, not simply his spirit, but the sub- 
stance also of his flesh and blood, for our nourishment untci 
everlasting lifp.. 
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with disingenuous equivocation, being brought into a 
snare in the case by the fear of man. 

'The history of the general German Reformed Church 
subsequently, serves throughout tp exemplify still Far- 
ther its close relatiotiship, as now a&med* with tile 
Lutt\eran Church. It was always more or less reserv^dl 
on the subject of the deerees ; particularly in Anhalt 
tttid BrandeHbui'g i quite satisfied here in fact, for the 
most part, with the orthodoxy of the Augsbui^ Con- 
fession. The Repetitio AnhaltinU proclaims in fact 
its formttl asSeJlf'1;8''iffis tifeiilfeisibn, in full; and on 
the article of the Lord's 'Supper goes so far as to say, 
that ''along with the breald and wiiie is truly distributed 
and received, that very bo^y which was offered for us 
o]\| the altar of the cross, and the self-same precious 
"V^jflood that flowed from the sacred wounds of Christ, 
A freely i^d (oi Us for the remission of sins/' Specially- 
noticeable is the spirit of the German Reformed Church 
of Prussia, as exhibijted to us originally in the electorate 
of Brandenburg. The celebrated Confisstoft of Sigis- 
mund broadly declares its adhesion to the Augsburgf 
.^^anf^sslnon, as presented to Charles Y. in the year 
1530; asserts liie saeramental presence of Christ's 
true body and the true blood, in the Lord's Supper ; 
but only in the Calvinistic sense ; while, at the same 
time it distintly rejects the idea of all unconditional 
election and reprobation. Along with this Confession 
the Reformed Church of Brandenburg acknowledged as 
authoritative for its faith, the Articles of the LeifHt 
Con/crencc, held in the year 1631, and the Declaration 
of Thorn, bearing date 1645. Both these instruments 
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ogatin do homage to the A^igsburf Confeseion ; tlioug^ 
refusing to admit of course the higk-Xriidieran posittoos 
of the Form of Concord, as forming any part of ite true 
and proper sense. On the sacramental presence^ the 
language of both is peculiarly strong** — • — 

In the end, as we all know, it has come to a formal 
union of the two confessions, not only in Prussia, but 
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*These confessions of Lcipsic and Thorn grew oat of 
eflforttji made to secure a religious union, between the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches in the first case, and with the Ro- 
manists aiiio in the second. They show how far ihe Reformed 
theologians were willing to go, towards a common rule of 
faith. The dosign in both cases failed; but the spirit of 
the Reformed (church w»s exemplified at least, with good 
advantagt), in its publicly adhering, as it did subsequently 
in the kingdom of Priisdia, to the irenioal platform here 
proposed. 4 certain Dr, J, Ber^, of orfhodox memory, ap- 
pears particularly prominent, on the Reformed si4ie,inthe 
confereaaee at Leipsic He/e it is said, in plump terms, 
thatin the Lord^s Supper, alonjf with the bread and wine, 
ihe substantial essence (das Wes»en and die Substani) of 
the body and blood of Jesas Christ himself, is the object 
oi an actual prestnt participation to ail worthy eommunl- 
cants, through the power of faith. No less plump and 
explicit is fhe Declaration of Tliom. The elements, it tells 
us, are most certain m dia and effectual instruments, by 
which the body and blood of Christ are exhibited or offered 
to all communicantH, and truly given and received, in the case 
ofbeltevprs, in the way of salutary, vivific food to the soul ; 
we participate ei>pecially in the very substance of his body 
and blood, that self-same victim that hung upon the cross for 
-the sins of ihe world ; and this, not only a& regards the sotH, 
but as regards our body aUo ; . for while the act of participa- 
tion is primarily spiritual, by faith, the force of it extends 
also to our whole persons, ** inserting and uniting our very 
bodies into Christ's body, by the power of his Spirit, unto 
the hop? of the resurrection and eternal life, that we may 
be flesh of his flesh and bone of his bones.'* NiemeyerU 
Coll. Conf. Re/, pp, 662, 663, 681—683. 

13 
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throughout Protestant Germany generally. The coii' 
fessional differences are not yet indeed fully abolished ; 
but it has been felt, that they were no sufHcient reason, 
to keep the two Churches asunder. They ccmstitute 
now, (as they ought to do all the world over,) one 
Evangelical Communion ; and in such form are at 
this time*^ actively engaged in working out, as they best 
may,"the-dtfRcult theological and ecclesiastical problems 
that lie in thw way.* 

*Miich in still wanting to make this union inwardly 
compiots, i« the foil reconciliation of ail confessional eon- 
tridictions. As it is however, it most be considered a 
irreat point gained in the history of the Protestant Church. 
No wonder that good men in Germany, not understanding 
oar diflicQhied in this free country, should get out of pa- 
tience at timet with the American German Churches, for 
not consenting to unite in the same way. No wonder 
tliat many coming over here, should feel it a sore sacri- 
iioe, to be put back once more on an election between 
lAitheran and JRefurmed^ after having so happily snrmnitn- 
ted all opposition of this sort in their native land. The 
two Cierman confessions zhould be one, in America as well 
as Europe. It is a clear case. The Augsburg Confession, 
as explaitied by Melanchton and signed by Calvin, is abin» 
dantly broad enough for both Cateohisms ; and on this plat- 
form the wh&lt German Church, if still true in any measure 
to its original life, might well stand shoulder to shoulder, 
and hand to hand, in the Lord's work. And it deserves to 
be well considered, whether vast spiritual interests are not 
coming Uy be periled by out present position, in Its relation 

I«rtienlarly to the emigration which is so rapidly acctimn- 
ating upon us from Germany. It is not saying too much to 
affirm, that as a United EvangeHeal Church our opportunity 
for acting advantageously on this emigration, from Maine lo 
Texas, would be vastly more largo and full of promise than 
it is at present. Such a United Church may yet fofce itself 
forward, under less favorable auspices. For it is hardly to 
be expected that the emigrant population, so very large as it 
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In the midst of all this close correspondence with 
Germaa Lutheranism, the Heidelberg Catechism has 
^ways been recognised as the general, distinctive, con* 
fessional formulary of the whole German Reformed 
Church. Tliis single fact iCidccts great light onit^T*. 
true cjiaraugtfij:,|uid spirit. 

The life which it embodies is that of the Reformed| ^ 
Church in Germany, in the period of the Beformation U^ 
when religion had vigorous hold on the hearts of men 
as a divine fact, and before the rationalistic tendency 
involved in Protestantism had become strong enough 
to make itself felt on the general faith. The Catechism 
is itself a strikingly impressive monument of the in- 
wardnesfii and ttilness, that characterised the religions 
life of the Church at the time when it wa3 formed. 
Whatever we may think of the theological controver- 
sies with which the spirits of men were so actively in- 
flamed on all sides, it is quite plain that the age was 
filled with the consciousness of a divine reality in the 
objects of Its" tkith, such as we too often miss in the 
exhibitions of later history « The Catechism is ^^^4 
cold workmanship merely of the ui^d^icatanding. It is } 
full of feeling and faith. The joyousness of a fresh, 
simple, childlike trust, appears bffflHtiftiUy, tovchingly 
interwoven with all its divinity. It is only here and 

IS coming lobe, will consent to be ruled permanently by our 
Amenean view of what is expedient and necessary in this 
case; while it is not to be desired certainly, thatitshonld 
be left, without ecclesiastical organization, at the mercy of 
fonaticifm and infidelity. Aa things are at present going, 
the old German Churches are of very little account religious* 
1y, for the ocean of German life that is now rollinsrin upon 
us, wave after wave, from the shores of tlic old world. 
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there, that we feel in its pages the presence of the war 
spirit, with which its on^ww «m«tl'^deg stirWOtided. 
whole, it is 'moderate, gentle and soft ; an image 
thus, we may suppose, of thm- €fm^ thiwigtP earnest 
[^ul of Ursintis himself. It is positive or affirmative 
mainly in its teachings, rather than negative. Such 
was the character of the Protestant faith generally^ in 

^fk^ sixteenth century. It did not stand in mere con- 
^(^^^tradiction to the faith of Rome. It had large contents 
of its own, an inward independent life, which it felt 
bound to assert ; and it was the assertion of this life 
only, which threw it necessatlly into the attitude of 
protest against the errors of the ancient Church. In 
all this of course, there was no thought ofhreaking* all 
liistorical connection with the life of the ancient Church 

^jH#*Blf. On the contrary, the sense of the objective, the 
Astorical, the catholic, and the always enduring, in* the 
Church, as distinguishedrfrom the waywardness of mere 
private judgment and individual will, wrought power- 
fully in the whole theology 'of the age. "The grand 
characteristic bt^ the "period, was its power to cretUe, 
rather than its power to destroy ; unlike <ll» giWlI(i#W 
that shallow war which is now too often waged against 
Rome, from the standpotftt of mere rationalistic contra- 
diction and denial!' strong in its affectation of pulling 
down, but impotent as water towards all purposes of 
building up. The sixteenth century was not simply 
Protestant ; it was Catholic, Reformed Catholic, at the 
ime time. So especially, we may say, in Germany, 
the cradle properly o('ih» Bofojttiftt i q n life. In this/ 
catholic church spirit, the H^idfilhfii^l^-Cetechism large- 
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\y participates. In no other Reformed symbol proba- 
^l^MCfiMtl^6 great constitQcnt^ tif ^w- true and proper 
character of this confession, liberty and reverence for j 
authority— -the sense of the individual and the sense of / 
the general— -more fairly and happily combined. < 

A fine illustration'^ of the catholic, historical feeling 
of the Catechism, is found in the fact that so laMgff a 
part of its instructions are based upon Jb^ Apondes' V. 
Creed. In thilr', it is true, it does but show itself con- 
formable to tt^e general spirit of Protestantism, in the 
age in which it was formed. No catechisih could be 
considered complete, no confession sound, in the six- 
teenth century, without a formal reeegiikton of this iir "^ 
cient ground work of christian doctrine. The case, we j.; 
all know, has become lamentably changed in liter* 
times. It is not saying "too much to affirm, that with« 
a large part of our modem Protestantism, the Creed 
has come to be well nigh shorn of its credit altogether. 
Even where it may be allowed theoretically to be of 
-some authority, it- ie- but too common still to make 
litde or no account of it practically. It has become . 
silent, to a fearful extent, in the family, in the school,/' 
and in the pulpit. Rationalism ^aJMi lhe.fi|)ixit.i»£9«ectr-* 
the great plague of our present Christianity— can never 
be expected of course to take jfny plesja^ure in the 
Greed. Puritanism too, though professing to regard it 
with some favor, cannot be expected to admire it much 
at heart. It is hard for it to say : I believe ixiM-h^ gi«^> 
catholic Church ; even if tlie article on the descent to 
HadesT ^eie fiul tJfthe way. In what Puritan churcfc ' 
is the Creed recited ? tri What Puritan family is it re- 
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peated by the children ? Is it of any true BytpboUcai 

force, in one word, for Puritanism at all ? Puritanism 

.^'flees nothing divine in the Creed ; feels no respect for 

it, as the first ghEini^tmlbirth of the christian life, in tbe 

form of believing confession. Puritanism in fact holds 

\ itself competent in full, to manufacture, on the shortest 

I notice, for the use of Christendom, a bettw creed ; or 

L if need be, half a dozen better Creeds ; quarrying the 

^ whole material fresh »fT0m the bible, in the way of 

private judgment, without 'any thanks to this old Syn/^ 

bohtni ^^Ipostolicum whatsoever.* Altogether a very 

itness the endless "covenants" of single Congregalion- 



-^^^ al churches, in New England and the West. Witness the 
Confession of Faith, not long since framed by a few New 
England missionaries at Constantinople, for the organiza- 
tion and control of the new Protestant Armenian Church, 
whose foundations have been laid in that city ; a work pro- 

' fessedly drawn by original deduction from the bible ; ela- 

borated in the course of a few days or hours; without one 
syllable in recognition of the ancient fundanaental Creed of 
Christendom ! The greatest marvel of all perhaps, is that 
this bold way of going to work in so solemn a case, should 
be quietly accepted so generally, (by the whole American 
Boaid for instance,) as nothing out of the way, a mere mat- 
ter of course. "W itness again the articles of our late World's 
Convention at London, Christendom to be united on such 
a basis ! An Evangelical Alliance, that miglit seem nevei* 
to have heard of the Symbolum Apo&tolicum !-— A much 
sounder feeling is at work in Germany, with all its errors. 
At this very moment an active protest is sounding on all sides, 
against a Form of Ordination proposed for the use of the 
United Evangelical Church in Prussia, by the General Synod 
which met last summer in Berlin; on the ground that it does 
not embrace in full the Apostles* Creed. The formula is 
good as far as it goes ; better altogether than the articles of 
the London Convention. But why should it not give us tJie 
Creed? cries all pious Germany, with Hengstenberg and 
his thunder-toned EvangeHse/ie Kircben-Zeiiung at its head, 
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curious andjsignificant fact ; well worthy of considera- 
tion, in any estimate that may be made ^f the posture 
and spirit of mbflern Protestanlismras compared with 
the Protestantism of the sixteenth century. For in the 
end it is most certain, that this low esteem of the Creed 
is at once the fruit and evidence of a low conception also 
of the Churcih. A sense for the Creed, and a sense for 
Historica^fttfigion and the^^hwrrfr, ntttst erex go hand 
in hand together ; and where the first is wanting in 
any measure, we may know assuredly that the secopR'" 
is wanting also to the same extent. 

The Heidelberg Catechism reveals its church charac- 
ter, in its TBY^f&ti&S^'f^rtfib 'Cfe^d.* irnot only makes 
use of it as a text, but enters with hearty mterest and 
affection intp its general spirit. Take it altogether, its 
commentary on "the articles of our Catholic undoubted 
Christian faith,** as here brought into view, mitst be 
considered peculiarly happy. We have to regret in- 
deed always the turn given (Qu. 44) to the clause, in 
the fourth arricleV gr^frggg/ fffCT f UW^ ^Hfeff'. The Cate- 
chism asserts, on the topic, what is in itself a most in- 
teresting and important truth ; but we must shut our 
eyes to all history, to suppose that it is the truth 
intended in this particular case by the language of the- 



..<*» 
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Creed. The doctrine is sound, but the interpretati<!fe' -^ 
is bad. "'-^ • ■ .. ...i^-- - 



A most wonderful fact, in the present posture of that spirit- 
ually tnmultuating land. Theory will be board. No Con- 
fession will be permilted now to stand in Germany, that shall 
refuse to do full homage to the Apostles^ Creed. So let it 
be, thfoughoat the unhrerml Church ! 
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The church feeling of the Catechism appears a^atn, 
in the high acQount"" which it mak§s of ^the sacra- 
ments ; here also in full harmony with the general Pro- 
testant spirit of the sixteenth century, and in noticeable 
contrast with much at least of the Protestant spirit of 
the present time. The sacraments are held to carry 
with them an objective ftyree* . Their constitution in- 
cludes i f p age j (m iA\ who are prepared tol;um it to ac- 
count. Thus Baptism is not only a symbol of the 
washing of regeu^rajliaiew i^i^^ ^)* hut a solemn au- 
thentication of the fact itself— the proper body of its 
inward soul — in all cases where the requisite condi- 
tions of its presence are at hand. Children too, born 
of believers and so entitled to the privilege, must be 
admitted into the Church by this ordinance, (CJu. 74), 
s the seal and pledge of their saving rel5!itffflPi!i|p?»to 
Christ ; and should be trained up as christians, child- 
ren of God and not children of the devil, accordingly. 
So again, the Lord's Supper is the actilal^bdstrcfl^f a 
divine life ; the piediatorial life of the Son of God, 
designated as his body and blood ; with which he feeds 
ithe souls of his people, by the power of the Holy 
I Ghost, unto everlasting salvation (Qu. 75)« It is not 
^^^ token merely of our interest in the atonement of 
» Christ, but serves actually to unite us more and more 
to his sacred body (Qu. 76) thus helping forward that 
great mystery, by which we are to become fully like 
him at last in the power of a common life. 

In full harmony with the catholic and sacramental 
character of the Catechism, as now represented, we 
find itfc to be churchly also in all its connections and - 

■" -~ ' ^. 
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associations ; to an extent indeed, which it is not eaay 
for us now, in the "PlIIIBIfl' aliiioaphere with which we 
are surrounded, fuDy to perceive and admit. Its pro- i 
per historical relations in this view, patti^ttlul^.dA they ! 
are presented to" us in the GermoA Cbmr^^ are far \ 
enough removed from that character of spiritualistic 
baldness, in which too many imagine the perfection of 
Protestantism to consist at the present time. They 
include, the altar, the organ, and the gown ; church 
lessons, and a <6hurch year, with its regular cycle of 
religious festivals ; repetitions of the Lord's Prayer 
and Creed ; liturgical services ; an entire order of 
worship in short, which to the nostrils of modem Puri- 
tanism, it is to be feared, would carry no small stench 
of popery itself throughout. Think of the fact how- 
ever as we may^^jjhere it stands ; and we must let it go 
for what it is worth. It shows at leasjUlhai the origi- 
nal and proper church life of the Heidelberg Catechism _^ » 
was something diflferent from modern Puritanism ; ai 
that Puritan associations and modes of thought are not 
exactly the sphere, in all probability, in which this life 
is likely to be either rightly understood or fully turned 
to account. 

Let us cast our eyes here a moment, on the old Ger- 
man Liturgy of the Palatinate ; once used even in this 
country ; now fast sinking into oblivipn.* Tt is divided 

*I have no copy of this old Liturgy at band ; but remem- 
bering to have met with one some time a^o in the possession 
of the venerable father Pomp of Easton, I took the liberty of 
requesting the Rev. J. H. A. Bomborger, of that place, to 
malce a special inspection of it for my use, in the present 
ease. This service he has done to good purpose; and it is 

14 
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into four parts : I. Doctrxns ; II. Public Praysr ; 
III. Sacraments ; IV. Church usages. Fart JFirst 
.jPJlHtlaias directions for preaching and cate-chetical exer- 
cises ; among other tilings- a form of exhortation and 
brief prayer introductory to the sermon ; how preach- 
ing is to be conducted on the Sabbath ; on the prescribed 
Week days, viz. Wednesdays and Fridays ; on days for 
humiliation and prayer, (first Wednesday of every 
month) ; on festival days, &>c. — r Part Second con- 
tains prayers to precede and follow the sermon ; spe- 
cial prayer for Christmas, New Year's day, Good Fri- 
day, Easter, Ascension, and Whitsuntide ; morning and 
evening prayer for every day.— -jPar^ Third contains 
an Admonition on Holy Baptism ; Form of Baptism ; 
Preparation for the Holy Supper; Communion ser- 
vice ; Use of the keys m ecclesiastical discipline.—. 
Fart /bt/r^4.pcoyi4es, ii^risstival and holy days ; for 
church Psalmody and clerical costume ; announcements 
of marriages ; visiting the sick ; prayer with the sick ; 

through hia eyes accordingly, as Carlyle would say, that it is 
here made to pass reaurrectionaliy before our vision. An 
iDleresting old relic ; handed to the Rev. NicholoM Pomp, 
father of our Easton patriarch, on his leaving Germany as a 
missionary to this country, last century ; date 1763 ; reprint 
according to the title page of the edition of 1684; which 
again, as we are informed by the introduction, is substantial* 
ly the original Kirchen-Ordnung of the Reformed Church of 
the Palatinate, as published by Frederick III, in 1563, and 
afterwards revived, in 1585, by the prince John Casimir ; 
only "an etiichen wenigen Orten verbessert und erklaert." 
Are there any other copies of this old Liturgy still in the 
country 1 Could it not be deposited from some quarter in our 
Seminary Library, as a sort of "fossil remain," to let the 
German Church see hereafter what she was before the flood 7 
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with the dying ; administration of the sacrament to the 
sick ; risiting prisoners ; burial service.— -Such are the 
oontentfl general of this old German Reformed Liturgy* ^ 

The sacramental doctrine of the Liturgy corref ponds ^.> 
in ML with that of ^e Catechism. In one case it goes . 
so far as to speak of redemption as not only promised^^^ 
bat freely granted, (versprochen und geschenket,) in \ 
holy baptism. All baptismi^ must bfe in the church* 
The service includes a repetition of the Creed. Iii the 
case of the Lord's Supper, after the preparation service, 
all persons intending, to commune are required to come 
forward and take their place round the altar, to receive 
iiMtrttction and make confession of their repentance and 
faith, according to a particular form prescribed for the 
occasion ; then the pastor shall descend from the pul" 
piif and take his place before the table or altar, for this 
service ; the fomits^^ includes, 1st an admonition to 
self-examination ; 2. a confession of sin, to be repeated 
aloud by the people, it would seem, after the pastor 
("sprechet derhalben mit mir^^) $ and finally, 3. a for- 
mal absolution 'of the truly penitent, with the judgmept 
of God against suck «s do not repent. It is directed 
that the Lord's Supper be administered in towns twice 
a month, in viUages and country places four times a 
year, viz. on Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and the 
first Sabbath in September; more frequently, if con- 
venient. 

It has been already mentioned that the Liturgy of the 
Reformed Dutch Church in this country, is founded on 
this did Liturgy of the Palatinate. It includes how- 
ever only a small part of the original work, and this 
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with some modifications. Its first prayer seems to be 
from some different quarter ; the second however is a 
literal ti^nslation, not of the prayer for ovikiary Sab- 
baths, but of that used on the monthly supplication days, 
(^^Bsettagen fuer alle Noth und Anliegen der Christen- 
heit") ; not quite suitable of course for ordinary occa- 
sions. In the Form for Baptism, the German service 
is plainly followed ; some entire passages literally 
translated; the Creed omitted. In tlie case of the 
Lord's Supper, the preparation service, confession, ab- 
solution, Sec, are not found in the Dutch Liturgy. 
This last uses however the same high sacramentaKtone, 
in the ordinance itself ; true in this respect to the old 
Reformed doctrine, as presented in the Belgic Confes- 
sion. The full Burial Service of the German Liturgy is 
= wanting altogether in the Dutch ; as also all the pray- 
LrfFs for Festival Days, of which this last takes no re- 
\ cognition. 

To complete the^ view now taken of the churchly 
spirit of the Heidelberg ![Catechism,'^ "as iHustfated in 
these connections and tendencies, it rem«iiMr«M5iily to 
notice briefly the theory of ]^elkdon,.on which its whole 
iBfi^ning and use are found to be constructed. This 
d#^>**assumes ^throughout, that the Church is, in a certain 
\ sense, the medium and bearer of spiritual life, for her 
wn children ; that" whilst religion is a pre-eminently 
dividual and subjective interest in one view, it is still, 
In another, conditioned and upheld, like all life, by an 
objective ground A«t lies without and beyond its par- 
ticular subject altogether. The children of believing 
parents have a right to baptism ; by this holy sacra- 
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vient, they are translated from the world over into the 
Church, and have a real title thus to all the grace of 
the new covenant ; it is the duty of parents to believe 
this, and to train them up in the same faith ; which in 
such case is itself the christian consciousness, while the 
want of it is baptismal infidelity ; all the appliances of 
christian education are to be employed to form them to 
a pious and holy life, with the confidence that what is 
thus done for them in the Church and through the 
Church, (the family being in this case but a part of the 
church system,) carries along with it a truly divine 
force ; at the proper season, they must be handed over 
to the Church, to be prepared by catechetical discipline 
for the other great sacrament ; and finally, thus pre- 
pared, they must be introduced to all the privileges of 
their church state," that they may grow up from this 
point onward, by proper use of the means of grace, to i 
the stature of full manhood in Christ. Right or wrong, f 
this is the theory of the Catechism ; as it waS the theory v \ 
indeed of the^holc t3Tiurcii in tfTe sixteenth century — 
unless we choose to include under this name, the fana- 
ticism of the Anabaptists, and other demonstrations of 
a kindred kind. Religion, according to this view, is 
something that rests in the general life of the Church ; 
capable of organic transmission ; not by blood, nor by 
the force of mere natural example and teaching; but by 
the order of grace, as a divine, historical constitution in 
the Church itselfj mcruding resources, living capacities 
and powers, in its own being, for this very purpose. 
Men may refuse to b^ev© rfl this, and act according- 
ly ; but that only shows their natural infidelity for all 
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the realness of chrUtianity. Faith in .a life^bearkig' 
Church, com^ torihe same thmg at last with faith in a 
life-giving Christ ; for the Church is the Body of Christ, 

J^ fulness of Him that filleth all in all. 
:f| The Catechism proceeds throughout on this theory 
of baptismal, educational religion. It is formed for the 
baptized children and youth of the Church ; who ar© 
received and addressed, not as aliens and foreigners 
from the household of faith, but as church members ; 
who have a full right to all the blessings of the cove* 
nant, in this character ; and who are now to be prepa« 
red for a personal approach accordingly, to the sacra<> 
meQtal altar. The oateohumant inthis'view, is addressed 
from the very start, as a christian : "What is thy only 
comfort in life and death ?" And the answeFput into 
mouth, is taken in full again from the christian stand- 
point, and no other. I belong to Christ, he is taught to 
say, in soul and body ; he is wy Savior ; hath fully 
satisfied for my sins, and delivered me from the devil ; 
preserves me ; assures me of eternal life. So also onward 
to the end. The Creed, with ite §^kNnoqs contents, i» 
not for another simply, but for the catechumen himself. 
All is personal, practical, possessional. "Why art thou 
called at^hristian T^'itw «piewl 5 (Ques. 32») and the 
answer is at once ready : "Because I am a member of 

\ Christ by faith, and thus am partaker of his anointing ; 

,^*^ that so I may confess his name, and present myself a 

living sacrifice to him ; and that with a free and good 

conscience, I may fight against sin and Satan, in this 

life ; and afterwards reign with him eternally, over all 

. creatures." 
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But i« U not diinferotts, it may ba asked, to put roel^ , . "** ' 
language into the mouths of young j;>erspi}s, who may ? '^ 
be still unconrertad^and enemies in fact to the grace ot^fi*" ' 
the gospel ? Wmrid it not be wiser and safer to teach 
what Christianity is in itself, without encouraging them 
in this way to lay claim to it for themselves ? A plausi- 
ble suggestion certainly ; which however it is not ne- 
cessary now to answer in fuU. Our concern here is 
simply with the fact, that the Catechism goes upon this 
method. We must add at the same time, that in doing 
so the Catechism does but follow the general practice 
of the holy catholic ChurcTij from the bcgii B tfil g ; wl 
has always considered Tier children sacred to God by 
baptism, and felt it her-du^ to train them from chil<kg|||lf^ 
hood into this same.goBjif^iqusiiess. Hence she puts the 
Creed into their mouth from childhood itself; repeating 
it with them and before them ; not waiting till they can \ 
understand and approve it fully for themselves ; but^ 
seeking rather, with mditemai interest, to breathe it into 
them as a portion of her own life ; that they may grow 
up into it, and be filled wiiih the power of li, in aUsjyib- 
sequent time. In all this too there is much sound phi- 
losophy,^a#-^well as sound religion ; for faith ia life, and 
it is by Hfe only, .and liot at all by mere doctrine, that It 
can ever be^^^atarted in the soul. The Creed subsists 
properly in the life of the Church. Baptism inserts the 
infant into this life, objectively considered ; and gives 
him a full right to claim it as his own ; and makes it 
proper and necessary, that he should be engaged to ]j^ 
himself into it subjectively also, from the very sides of 
the cradle. If the Church be dc;ad, this theory, held 
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ovl^lf a theory^ may easily tun into praetfcal abuse ; 

,j0^!F\i the Church, whether dead or alive, haTO-^ faith 
in her own divine constitution, the proper fruits of the 
system cannot be expected of course to appear. But 

N all this is of no force against the system itself, under its 

I true form. 

I The Catechism owns this churchly process of making 
christians. It is not general religious instruction which 
it proposes, in the case of the young. The very thing 
it designs,' is to prepare them for an open personal pro- 
fession of their faith, and an approach to the Lord's Sup- 
per, at a certain given time. The catechumens are can- 
didates for Confirmation, All looks openly to its pro- 

jGiifper end, in this rite. Confirmation is no sacraihent of 

I course ; but it is a beautifully significant ordinance, in 

which the sacramaatof baptism may be said to come 

^f0y to its natural and necessary completion. Bap> 

"''**usm becomes complete, only in the personal assumption 
of its vows on tho^part of its subject ; this calls for some 
rite ; and it is certainly hard to conceive of any more 
appropriate in itself, or less open to the charge of su- 
perstition, than the scriptural ceremony which the 

\ Church has in fact employed, from the earliest time, for 

this purpose. Confirmation and the old Catechetical 

^stem go properly together. 

\ 

But enough has now been said, to show the spirit of 

the Heidelberg Catechism, and along with this the true 
genius of the German Reformed Church. Many reflec- 
tions are suggested by the- whole subject; on which 
-however it would not be proper here to enlarge. The 
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obj«et o€ this tract is acconvplished, if it may E^rve th« 
purpose simf^y of a tnie historical picture. One thhig 
is certain ; the German ^Church is not Puritan ; and 
there is no good reason, why she should be required 
no^ to succumb absolutely to Puritan forms, and Puri- 
tan modes of thought, from whatever quarter they may 
be presented. She had a life of her own, once at least ; 
which it is still important that she should understand 
and cherish, with becoming self-respect ; if indeed she 
have yet any vooation to fill at all, as a separate inde- 
pendent Church. Not that Puritanism is to be blindly 
hated and opposed. We owe it much, which we are 
boimd to acknowledge with gratitude and affection. Nor 
yet either that we should fall back blindly to the past, 
as it lies behind us in our own history. All sudden 
outward reforms of this sort, that rest upon no interior 
necessity tfTfRe ISe ofthe C^rch itself, are to be dep- 
recated as likely to do more hann thaa good. But it is 
much, that we should be able to understand and honor 
' the worth that actually belongs to our own life ; so as 
to cherish it, and turn it to account, accordingly i that 
we may not suffer ourselves to be overwhelmed by 
foreign influences ; but may be watchful rather, to 
strengthen the things that remain ; and to go forward, 
if not in the Vierphradk, yet still in the general spirit and 
genius at least of those good **old paths," in which our 
ecclesiastical fathers delighted to walk in the age of the 
Reformation. Let us not cast away as **relics of pope-. 
ry," in such a time especially as the present, tb,e church-^ 
ly e/6»ncn^5 that belong of right to our original constitut 
tion. If Puritanism and Methodism, with all the e^^* 
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eelleneief they poeseti in their own sphere, be palp»^ 

bly unlustorical, unsacramental, unlitar^cal, and un- 

churehly altogether, that is no good reason surely why 

^ ,4Pt should be all this too, in the fkce of the Heidelberig' 

'/\ /Catechisniy and in broad violation of our whole charac- 

'^r ter as a Geipian Chuhch. 
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